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CHAPTER X. 

Adversity ne'er shakes the heart of honour. 

He who was found a villain in distress 

Was never virtuous. Gay. 

A MORE miserable man than Jack Hamilton as he 
sat in his elegant sitting-room on the morning after 
~ ty Lady Maud’s visit to the Signet could not be 
ound. 

He had not closed his eyes all night, three bottles 
of soda water standing at his elbow testified to that ; 
he felt ill and weary with disappointment and grief. 
Now that he felt he ought to dismiss Mary Mon- 
tague from his heart he found, for the first time, 
how firmly she was rooted there. To pluck her 
fron him was like tugging at the roots of his ovw- 
happiness. 

“ Poor girl! poor girl!” he muttered, tapping an- 
other bottle of soda water and stirring the fire be- 
tween the draughts. “It is poverty or something of 
that sort that has driven her to it. I’ll never believe 
that she is a hardened, wicked woman. By Jove, I 
can scarcely believe anything wrong of her, butsee- 
ing is believing; there is nothing to be said to 
ocular demonstration. I have been deceived, self- 
deceived, and there’s an end of it.” 

But unfortunately for his peace of mind that was 
not the end of it. 

He had a duty to go through. 

He must go to Lady Maud and confess his wrong 
doing, explain that it was he and not Beau who had 

en making himself ridiculous, and altogether 
make the amende honorable for his harsh speeches 
and general condemnation of her the night before. 

It was a bitter task, but Jack was not one to 
shrink from duty however unpalateable it might be, 
and accordingly got up, thrust his forehead into a 
basin of cold water to freshen himself, got into his 
greatcoat and slowly marched downstairs; it was 
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not until the door was open that he remembered his 
hat, and with a sigh trudged upstairs for it, mut- 
tering: 

‘I’m very far gone, indeed, very far gone.” 

The park, notwithstanding the charms of the 
morning, looked dingy to him, and he fancied that the 
countenances of all he met wore a villanous expres- 
sion. 

Poor Jack, he forgot that he was looking through 
green spectacles! 

Lady Maud was up, and, attired in a beautiful 
morning-robe, was sitting in the drawing-room hard 
at work—or pretending to be—upon an impossible 
house and surroundings in water colours. 

She looked up, and shifted her paint brush from 
the right hand to the left to shake hands with him. 

* Why, Jack,” she said, “ how ill you look! Have 
you been up all night?” 

“No, that is yes; no, not exactly, but I have had 
a bad headache.” 

She guessed at the cause, but pretending igno- 
rance rose with her stately grace and brought a bottle 
of eau-de-cologne from a cabinet. 

“Give me your handkerchief,’’ she said, and when 
he produced it she poured some of the spirit upon it. 
“Press it to your forehead,” she continued, and as 
he seemed disinclined she held it there herself for a 
moment. ‘“ What do you think of my sketch ?” 
she asked, looking down at it. 

“Well,” he said, smiling sadly. “I should not 
like to live in the original without a very heavy 
thing in the Accident Company! That left wall is 
falling in rapidly.’’ 

“For shame!” she said. “I prided mys2lf on the 
house too. What do you think of the trees ?” 

* Admirable,” he said. “ Life-like; that one we 
used to have in the Noah’s Ark was nothing to 
these; there’s a man too, but I think the Ark could 
carry off the palm there.” 

She laughed Ler well-bred laugh. 

* You are incorrigible,” she said. ‘‘ There, I won’t 
paint any more, you have made me dissatisfied with 
it. And what made you so dreadfully pale looking ? 
Did you drink too much claret last night after you 
got home, or was it a bad cigar ? Poor Jack!” 





“ Mand,” he said, walking to the fire, which sho 
was poking, and leaning his strong arm upon the 
broad mantel, “I have come here this morning to 
tell you——”’ 

She looked up at his sad eyes witha sympathetic 
glance. He caught it and looked down. 

*T have had a bitter lesson, Maud,’ he said, ‘‘a 
very bitter one, and I am feeling the eff.cts this 
morning. You remember—how should you forget 
though ?—telling me of Beaumont’s infatuation for 
the girl we saw last night at the Signet ?” 

She nodded and drew the slightest shade nearer 

to him. 
“Well,” he said, “ you were right on every point 
saveone. Sheis unworthy of any man’s love, least of 
all a gentleman's! Sheis——There, 1 cannot ialk of 
her, for, Maud, it was not Beaumont who was caught 
by her prettiness and mock modesty but I.” 

“You !” she said, withadmirably feigned astonish- 
ment. 

“ Ay, I,” he said, bitterly. “And, Maud. let mo 
tell you, I thought I really loved her, | But no 
more of that, let it pass. As I said she is unworthy 
of any man’s love, and I, like other idiots, must 
suffer for my folly.” 

Lady Maud drew nearer, and as his voice dropped 
with the last words she put out her white, soft hand 
and touched his arm. : 

‘Poor Jack!’’ she breathed, in a thrilling voice 
of pity and something still more tender, “I pity 
you, Jack, but lam so glad. It would have broken 
my heart if you—you had been ruined—lost and 
ruined. It would have brokon my heart!” 

He looked up and met the gentle, impassioned re- 
gard of her beautiful eyes, and a sudden inspiration 
seized him, 

“ You would have been as sorry as that for me, 
Maud,” he said, earnestly—“a stupid, worthless 
simpleton ? you would have been as sorry as that? 
Ah, Maud, you are too good to me; you are too 
goodand beautiful. Maud——” His earnestness grew 
eager, for she had laid her hand upon his and tho 
warmth of it was forcing him, 

“Maud,” he continued, “do you care for mo 
enough to warrant me asking you to be my wifs? 
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We have always been together, we know each other 
by heart; you know also how stupid and weak- 
minded I am,'‘and I know how good, how true, how 
beautiful you are. Maud, be my wife! I have loved 
you ever since we were children. Be my wife!” 

With a little sob, that if not real was most 
splendidly feigned, her ladyship deposited her dainty 
head upon his broad chest, and poor Jack, who had 
never deceived himself more than he was doing at 
this moment, pressed a kiss upon the elegantly 
braided top-knot, and believed that he was truly 
happy at last. ; 

Then they sat down and talked, Lady Maud with 
a sweetly conscious air, Jack with a remnant o 
sadness about him. ; 

Lady Pacewell entered, and Jack, while Lady Maud 
glided from the room, communicated the glad tid- 


ings. 

Hor ladyship was delighted and, of course, let 
loose her worldliness at the first sentence. 

“ My dear Jack, it’s the very thing I have prayed 
for! With Maud’s little income and your twenty 
thousand you will be so delightfully rich, My dear 
Jack, bless you! Oh, you have made me happy !”’ 

Then Jack kissed her high-bred forehead, and 
took his leave, feeling—weli , rather more composed 
now than happ haps. 

He did not on itraight home but wandered about 
the park, musing. 

And so he was to marry his cousin Maud. 

Beautiful Lady Maud was to be hia wife. 

Heigho! It wasa wenderful world certainly, and 
things came abeut in the most remark: manner, 
and, thinking thus, he very improperly sighed, and 
made for his chambers. 

His servant met him at the door. 

“Mr, Shallop is waiting upstairs, sir.” 

Jack ascended the stairs slowly and found Mr. 
Shallop in his anmehair, with a patient look upon 
his face that said plainly: 

“T’ve been waiting, waiting till I’m disgusted.” 

“ Hullo,” said Jack, “I’m sorry you have been 
kept, Shallop. I had no idea I should have been 
so long or I should have left word.” 

“ No consequence,” said Mr. Shallop. “I’ve lost 
time but you’ll find itm the bill you know.” 

Jack laughed, but rather absently, and, pitching 
his hat and coat om to the sofa, sank into the 
opposite chair, and the bell. 

“I was obliged ta »’ said Mr, Shallop, “for 
it’s business and impoytant business too.” 

, “ Nop a word,” said Jack, “ till you have had some 
unch.’ 

Mr. Shallop smiled, and presently the valet 
brought up a nieely a luncheon. 

‘Then the two gentlemen drew up and fell to, Jack 
dropping off into the chair again after a few mouth- 
fuls, but Mr. Shallop, like a wise man, enjoying the 
good things set before him and eating leisurely, 
relating scraps of gossip for Jack's amusement 
mean while. 

** Do you mind smoke while you are eating ?’’ said 


Jack, 

‘*T’ve finished long ago,’’ said Mr. Shallop, taking 
a cigar himself and removing to the armchair, with 
wineglass in hand. “It is superb hock, magnifi- 
cent.” 

Jack nodded. 

** We'll haveanother bottleup. Williams, a light 
for Mr. Shallop.” 

The valet brought the fresh bottle of hock, super- 
intended the lighting of Mr. Shallop’s cigar, and 
then withdrew. 

Then Mr. Shallop, with a curious glance at his 
client, cleared his throat and said: 

** Now to business, I suppose.” 

** Ay, cut away,” said Jack, carelessly. 

“ First,” said Mr. Shallop, “ letme ask if you have 
done anything farther in the matter of the Monta- 
gue people.” 

Jack, who was thinking of one of them, coloured 
slightly and poked the fire. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘I have engaged with the Thes- 
pian manager for an engagement for him.” 

** Capital!” said Mr. Shallop, rubbing his hands, 
quietly. “* May I ask how you managed it?” 

Jack then told him of his visit to the manager and 
the loan of the 200/. to Mr. Montague—told him 
sadly and with averted face. ‘ 

“ Capital,” said Mr. Shallop again. 

Jack looked up. 

There was something in the tone that he did not 
understand. 
_ Mr. Shallop’s face too partook of the enigmatical 
in its expression. 

‘What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Now I come to the important business,” said 
Mr. Shallop. “You remember some weeks back 


our conversation about this gentleman, you knew 
nothing of him then, you know nothing more now.” 

“Nothing,” said Jack. * I havecalled at his house, 
and seen his other daughter, poor little thing, a 
sweet-faced child, afflicted. Nothing more than that. 
No—that’s a bad cigar you have there, take an- 
other one,” 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Shallop. ‘Well, I do 
know something more.” 

“Yes ?” said Jack. 

**T know something of vast importance to you.” 
“To me ?” 

*Yes—do you owe many debts ?” 

Jack noddel. 

“You ought to know better than Tf,” ho said: 

Mr. Shallop nodded gravely. 

** You are lucky even in bad luck,” he said. 

Jack grew impatient. 

* Come,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t understand you in the 
least. What are you driving at?’ 

“ This Mr. Montague has turned out to be another 
man. Can you guess whom ?” 

““How the deuce should 1?” retorted Jack, who 
with some little reason was getting angry. 

© Well,”’ said Mr. Shallop, ‘‘ [wanted to break it 
gently, don’t be impatient. Horatius Montague, of 
the Signet, is none other than/Henry Pacewell.” 
Jack looked at him perfeotly:gnuconcerned. 

“Well ?” he said. 

Mr. Shallop stared. 

“ The missing brother,”* hie said, “ the heir of the 
Pacewell estates. Why, man, don’t you realize the 
catastrophe? You are penniless and in debt, with 
all the mesne profits to pay this. Mr, Montague, the 
rightful owner!” 

The cigar dropped from Jack’s fingers and was 
see Lt pretty hole im the Rurkey rug; and Jack’s 
ace paled. 

Mr. Shallop picked up the cigar and threw it in 
the fire. This action gave Jack time to recover. 
“Thank you,” he quietly, and with leisurely 
composure selected er from the box and lit it. 
Mr. Shallop, absorbed in admiration at the heroic 
composure of the man to whom he had delivered 
this generally crushing blow, remained silent. 

Jack smoked in silence for a few moments, then 
said, in a low voice: 

“When did you find this out ?” 

“The other night,” said Mr. Shallop. “ I went, in 
obedience to your instructions, to seq Mr. Montague 
and recognized him at once, To make sure I made 
inquiries and found that therewas not the shadow 
of a doubt that this man yow had befriended was 
the rightful owner of the estate youheld.” 

‘* Why has he not claimed it-be ?” asked Jack. 
Because he knew nothing of} He has been 
living out of the world. Besides, the difference of the 
name; had you been Mr. John Pacewell instead of 
Hamilton he would have traced it.” 

“ How did you fail to find him when the search 
was made for him ?” asked Jack. 

* Because he was in Australia, and another man 
who had assumed his name had died and was buried 
there. He came back and took to this name of 
Montague and the theatrical profession, and so gave 
me the slip.” 

** And you say there is no doubt ?” 

“Not the slightest,” said Mr. Shallop. “ But of 
course.you must consider whether you will oppose 
the claim. There is no doubt, but it is still a ques- 
tion if he can make good his rights before a 
ery" 

Jack was about to interrupt him with an ominous 
sparkle in his eyes, but Mr. Shallop, returning to his 
theme, went on: 

“ Therefore, I say that what you have done.is 
most lucky, Convince him—if we can—that you 
knew nothing of his existence and consequent right, 
and he will scarcely have the heart to sue a man for 
the mesne profits who had done him so much good, 
and who was anxious to serve him. It would be base 
ingratitude, and I don’t think any of the Pacewells 
had that. Besides,” he ran on, “there is another 
way of settling it—I mean the mesne profits, for 
they are considerable. You have had the estate some 
— and it would be a tremendous sum to pay 

ack all you have spent. The way I should re- 
commend you to goabout it is this: Goto them and 
put it to them that you can oppose his claim and 
keep him out of the estates for five, ten, or perhaps 
twenty years—for ever, perhaps, as he has not the 
money to fight a long suit through—and offer, if he 
will forego his claim to the money you have had out 
of the estate, to yield up your right henceforth, on 
the condition of a moderate income for yourself 
being deducted.” 

Jack jumped to his feet, white with indignation. 

“Confound your impudence!” he said. “I'll 
pitch you through the window! Do you take me 
for a scoundrel——”’ 

He advanced so threateningly that little, gentle- 
manly Mr. Shallop took refuge behind the sofa. 

“For Heaven’s sake be calm, Mr. Montague!” he 
implored. ‘‘ Il am advising you for your good, in- 
deed I am!” 

Jack with a groan and a sigh sank into his. chair 
again, and, staring at the fire, said: 

“There, there, come back; I believe you are, al- 
though you are a stupid to think I should play the 
Girty villain, badas it all is. Merciful Heaven! I 


Mr. Shallop was about to speak again, but Jack 
stopped him with impatient contempt. 
“Phere, hold your tongueand go,” hesaid. “ You 
can do me no good, and willirritate me until I pitoh 
you through the window, I know. Go and make 
terms with the new man ; I give you leave, go!” 
Mr. Shallop, aware that there was a dead fall of 
at least thirty feet from the window, put on his 
gentlemanly hat, and shaking his gentlemanly head 
took his gentlemanly self off. 





CHAPTER XI. 
All other doubts by time let them be cleared. 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steer'd. Shakespeare, 

Mr. MontTaaueE was in his dressing-room, and 
Mary was passing through the green-room on tie 
way to hers, when the manager met her, and in- 
dicating a gentleman by his side with a roll of the 
accommodating hat, said : 
‘Good evening, Miss Montague; do you know 
where Mr. Montague is? we have been looking for 
him everywhore,”’ 
Mary bowed to the gentleman, who was none 
other than» Mr, Shallop, and who had bowed his 
head and saluted her with the deepest respect, and 
replied that, herfather had gone to his room. 

“ Ah!” sada the er; “well, if you will wat 
here a fawminates, Mr. Shallop, Mr. Montague will 
be passing th and you'll catch him.” ; 

And having: sight of some one or something 
requirimg his the manager started off. 

Mr. m5 rms eye-glasses, and looked 
after Mary them round about. 

“ Bless me, blesame!” he murmured. “ What a 
marvellous change this will be from the green-room 
of the Signet to a Belgravia mansion! Lov will he 
take it I wonder? This:must be he.” 

And as Mr, Montague entered he made a bow and 
said : 

“ Mr. Montague, Iipresame.” 

* Er—thatisa my name, sit,” said Mr. Montague, 
in his nervous way. ‘* Do you wish to see me?’” 

“ You,” said Mr, Shallop. “On important busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Montague steed irresolute. 

** Impartamt business?” he echoed. : 

“Yes, moat im t,” said Mr. Shallop, leisurely 
taking a pinch of -smuff, 

Mr. Mentague glanced at the clock. 

‘“ Er-—my time,” he said, “is not exavtly my—er 
—own, therefore=-—” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Shallop. “ Allow me to ask 
you have you gone by any other name ?” 

Mr, Montagae turned pale. 

** Any other name than that you now use?” 

“ Well, sir, and if I have,’’ said Mr. Montague, 
nervously. “ If—if——” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Shallop, respectfully. “I 
understand ; such a name as—Pacewell, for instance, 
Henry Pacewell. Pray donot alarm yourself, Mr. 
Montague; I am afraid, sir, I have broken my 
tidings too anreete. 

“ But you have told me no tidings,” breathod Mr. 
Montague, huskily and impatiently. ‘“ You have 
said nothing; my name is Pacewelll admit. What 
then, sir ?” 

“Nothing but that which is to your advantage, 
sir,” said Mr. Shallop. “I beg you will not agitate 
yourself. My name is Shallop, I am an attorney, 
and——~” 

“ Mr, Montague !" cried the call-boy. 

Mr. Montague looked up at the clock with a groan 
and made a step to the door. 

“One moment,” said Mr. Shallop, going towards 
him, “ I am an attorney, aud, in fact, I came here 
to-night to tell you that-——” 

“ Mr, Montague!” shouted the boy, “ the. stage is 
a waitin’ !” 

And Mr. Montague, breaking away from Mr. 
Shallop, hurried off, leaving the long-winded lawyer 
to murmur aa he raised his eye-glass, 5 

“Most extraordinary! Here’sa man can’t wait 
to hear that he has dropped into a fortune!” 

Half an hour afterwards, Mary, who was in her 
room, heard her father’s. voice raised iu a, half- 
shriek. 

Snatching a shawl from the dresser’s hand, she 
ran into the green-room and saw her father leauing 
against the table, his hand pressed against his side, 
and his face pale and working. , 

Mr. Shallop had hold of his arm, and was crying 
out for some water, which an imp had started of to 
procure. 

At sight of Mary the oli man raised his head, 
flushed a dusky red, and pus out a shaking hand. 

‘* Mary, come to me, co ue to me!” 

She flew to him, and Jrew him towards her, but 
with a sudden start h2 looked up, raised his head, 
and with a smile of self-satisfied pride said, with a 
slight wave of his hand: ‘ 

“Mary, my dear, this—er—gentleman, is Mr. 
Shallop, an—er—attorney, Mr, Shallop, my daugli- 





am without a penny in the world, and with a moun- 
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The gentleman bowed to the ground. 

Mary stared, and, looking into her father’s proud, 
satisfied face, thought his: senses had deserted him 
under some sudden shoek, and looked from one to 
the other with frightened distress. q 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Montague,” said Mr. 
Shallop, twiddling his eyeglass, “ it is only a sudden 
faintness brought on by some unexpected news.” 

“Unexpected news, my dear,” murmured Mr. Mon- 
tague, looking round witha proud, bland air upon 
the small crowd oozingin atthe door, “ Unexpected 
news. Er—er—don't you think, Mr. Shallop, it would 
be as well to—er—to tell our friends ?”” ; 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Shallop, eager to gratify 
the poor old man’s sudden pride. . 

“Yes, certainly. .Ah, here comes the manager,” 
he added, as that gentleman pushed his way through 
the throng, all anxiety as to the Pirate’s health, 
remembering that there were still two more acts of 
the Pirate’s Gorge unplayed. 

“ What's the matter? Notill, Montague? able to 
play I hope ?”” 

“Not ill,” said Mr. Shallop, twisting his eyeglass 
and taking upon himself to answer. “ Not ill, I 
am thankful to say, but still unable to play. In- 
deed, Mr.—I haven’t the pleasure of year name— 
this gentleman ought never to have played at all. 
Alla whim, an idle, fanciful whim, my dear sir, 
which I hope is now gratified, I may say satisfied.” 

“ What’sall this ?” asked the manager, astounded. 
“A whim, Mr. Montague——” 

“Not Montague, but Pagewell, Henry. Pacewell, 
Esq.,” said Mr, Shallop; “surprised, no doubt, yes, 
ahem. Yet not the first time you have heard of an 
incognita perhaps, This gentleman for his own 
amusement has been playing at theatricals ; quite a 
whim ; always fond of the stage froma boy. Now 
important business necessitates that he should re- 
turn to the rank and society from which he has, 
ahem, strayed. Therefore, Mr. Manager, Mr. Mon- 
tague, that is Pacewell, is unable to fulfil this en- 
gagement—indeed, he will be compelled to leave the 
theatre immediately. Is not that correct, sir #” he 
concluded, turning with a great show of respect to 
the erect and haughtily smiling Pirate. 

“ Quite correct,’’ eaid the weak old man, avoiding 
his daughter’s eyes, which sought his inquiringly and 
even doubtingly. ‘ Quite correct, and now, Mary, 
my dear, change those things.”” He shuddered as he 
glanced at her white muslin dress, and in that down- 
ward glance caught sight of his own and shuddered 
again. ‘* And—I, er, will change mine,” taking her 
on his arm to the door. 

“ But,” said the manager, distracted at this double 
blow, “‘ who is to play your parts? What is to be- 
-— of me? I shall have the house about my ears, 


Mr. Shallop, who had been clearing a passage 
through the buzzing, chattering and thoroughly be- 
wildered crowd for his two clients, stepped back and 
whispered in the manager’s ear: 

“ Five hundred pounds as a forfeit will pay you 
for that, eh ?” 

And with a quiet smile followed the father and 
daughter from the room, 

In ten minutes, while the crowd of actors and 
supernumeraries were hanging about and the manager 
was presenting himself before the audience and in- 
forming them that Mr. Montague was taken sud- 
denly ill and that Miss Montague begged to be al- 
lowed to attend upon him, the two, father and 
daughter, had changed their clothes and now stood 
in the lobby waiting until Mr. Shallop’s brougham 
came up. 

Very pale the old man looked—very pale too 
Mary, for her heart misgave her that her father had 
been ungrateful to the manager and proud to his 
late fellow actors. 

Tears were not far from her eyelids, and they 
would have dropped upon her cheek had not a sud- 
den accident frightened them away. 

Just as the brougham rattled up, Anderson, the 

actor, came hurrying from the stage and, all dressed 
2s he was in his tinsel and spangles, stood breath- 
less before them, 
«_, You—you won’t say good-bye!” he gasped. 
‘You are going to roll in riches, in wealth, going to 
be grand people, and you won’t say good-bye, you’re 
£0 proud! Well, I’ll return good for evil, I will. 
I'll just say a word in your ear, Mr. Montague, or 
Mr, gnenaene” 

“* Say what you have to say here, my good man,” 
= Mr, Montague, with acondescending ware of the 
«+ Oh, very well, I don’t mind,” said Anderson. 
: It's only a word of warning: Don’t you be took in, 
Con’t you fall inta the trap that someone has set for 
you; don’t you be made a tool of, Montague. There’s 
iomebody been playing the fine, generous gentleman 
ately—you know who I meau—mind he don’t make 
you pay for it. Oh, of course, he hadn’t any mo- 
tive in view, of course not! He didn’t want to 
carney round the man he’d robbed, of course not ! 

¢ didn’t want to make it all right for himself and 


not! Equally of course he didn’t lay himself out to 
marry a certain person and so stick to the cash he’d 
kept so long out of the right pockets. Oh, no, Mr. 
Hamilton’s a swell, and can’t do any of this sort of 
thing! But ask that gentleman if he don’t think 
asI do; my brother’sa clerk of his and knows the 
whole affair, and he says as I says that the whole 
thing’s a plant, and that your swell laid himself out 
to carney you and get your daughter.” 

Mr. Shallop, who had stood confounded by the 
man’s knowledge, until he explained how he got 
it, here stepped in, hurled him back, and led, almost 
pushed in their turn, the father and daughter into 
the carriage. 

As they drove off Anderson ran to look after 
them, grinding his teeth and muttering with a 
malicious laugh : 

‘* Well, Mr. Swell, I think I’ve cooked your hash ; if 
I’ve lost her you won’t get her, and that’s some 
comfort.” 

Mary, who had listened to every word, felt faint 
and ill, though she disbelieved the vile accusation, 
but on the face of the old man, as she saw it by the 
flitting gas lamps, there rested a look of angry 
suspicion. 

Mr. Shallop remained silent ; and so they drove 
home to tell Pattie of the good news, while poor 
Jack sat with his elbows on his knees staring at the 
fire, and trying, vainly, to realize the situation and 
contrive some means to pay his debts. 





CHAPTER XII, 
Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather on a torrent's tide. 
Our wilis and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown. 
Shakespeare, 

Mr. Braumont, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances attending poor Jack's infatuation by the 
Montague family, aud armed, as he supposed, by the 
intelligence of Jack’s negotiations. with the Thespian 
manager, judged that it might be a propitious time 
to commence his own wooing, aud so the morning 
after Jack heard that he was.a penniless man, with 
a mountain of debt upon his back instead of the pos- 
session of twenty thousand a year, the wily barrister 
paid particular attention to the brushing of his hat, 
and surveyed his gloves with critical satisfaction. 

* Yes,” he mused, as the hansom rattled him to- 
wards Lady Pacewell’s villa; “yes, I will strike 
while the iron is hot, There can be no doubt that 
the acting people have thoroughly netted Jack, and 
Lady Maud’s hopes in that quarter are quite wrecked. 
I’ll break it to her, and so gently that at the moment 
of pique which must follow she shall jump at my 
offer to show Mr. Hamilton that there is still another 
man in England.” 

Arguing thus, with that strange fatuity which 
clings to all who argue with themselves, he alighted 
from the cab and found Lady Maud at home, 

Now if he had been a mau of genius in the way of 
discrimination he would have seen that Lady Maud 
showed evident disappointment when he entered, 
having taken his knock for that of a better man. 
But Mr. Beaumont was so fullof his object that he 
forgot little cireamstances, and, nothing daunted by 
Lady Mand’s look of surprise when he entered, took 
his seat and commenced the usual small nothings 
which generally open the conventional cali, 

Lady Maud responded, and Mr. Beaumont began 
to grow nervous. 

** Have youseen Mr. Hamilton lately ?” he asked, 
suddenly, thinking it best to plunge than to stand 
shivering on the bank longer. 

Lady Maud flushed, but managed to hide it. 

“Yes,” she said, with queeuly indifference, “ Oh, 
yes, he was here a few days since.” 

“Ah!” said Mr, Beaumont. ‘He has grown 
scarcer than ever, quite a rara avis now. I have 
asked him to sup with me once or twice, but always 
got a refusal.” 

“With a good excuse,” said Lady Maud, who knew 
well enough Mr, Beaumont’s little game, and all the 
cards he thought he had to play it with. 

“No, Jack Hamilton never invents an excuse if ho 
hasn’t one, or having one doesn’t care to put it for- 
ward. But 1 know what his excuse is, the sly rascal.” 

This was said with the pleasantest smile possible, 
but Lady Maud hid a malicious smile behind her 
handkerchief, and did not reply, 

Mr. Beaumont grew more nervous, He had ex- 
pected a little help from the queenly beauty, but 
Lady Maud refused to help him. 

“ By the way,” he said, “have you seen the new 
beauty ?” 

“Which one?” asked Lady Maud, placidly. 
“ There are so many, you know.” 

“Oh, I mean the actress,” said Beaumont, “ Miss 
Montague.” 

** Yes,” said Lady Maad., 

It was so different an answer to that which the 
schemer had expected that he started, 





&et something into the bargain; oh, no, of course 


“You have!” he said, 





“Yes,” she said, “Mr. Hamilton took me the other 
night.” 

* What ?”? said Beaumont, astounded at this reve- 
lation. “ By Jove, he has plenty of courage. And 
do you approve of the match, Lady Maud ?”’ 

“ What match ?” asked Lady Maud, blandly. 

“ The—the—the match between Mr, Hamilton and 
Miss Montague.” 

“T have not heard of it,” said her ladyship, en- 
joying his confusion. 

“Oh,” he said, “I thonght yon were posted up in 
the latest intelligence.. It’s going the rounds that 
poor old Jack means to marry Miss Montague, the 
actress of the Signet. He has procured a West-end 
engagement for the father, and visits at their house.” 

Lady Maud shrugged her shoulders, 

‘“*I think you are misinformed,” she said. 

“No,” said Beaumont, “I think not. It is a 
strange affair, and Iam not surprised that Jack has 
kept it from you. Ah! how infatuated he must be, 
Lady Maud, how infatuated.” 

This was accompanied by a glance that said 
plainly, “ ‘To pass over such a pearl us you for such 
a nettle as she.” 

Lady Maud understood it, and. cast down her eyes. 

Mr, Beaumont drew a little nearer. 

“Lady Maud,” he said, in a lower voice, “I did 
not call this morning to talk of poor old Jack’s affairs, 
but my own.” 

“ Yes,” she said, pulling at a hothouse flower, 
“ your own.” 

““My own,” he repeated. ‘Dear Lady Maud, L 
am likethat flower in your hand, You can pull my 
life to pieces, and scatter it to the winds, or with a 
word preserve it to love and adore you. Ol, Maud, 
forgive me if I speak abruptly. I have rehearsed 
these few words a hundred times. Each time my 
heart has throbbed near you these words, ‘1 love 
you,’ have trembled on my lips. If they have not 
spoken from my eyes it is because I dared not offend 
you by uttering them even in a glance. Maud, | 
love you. I have loved you since the first moment 
we met, I have worked hard and patiently that L 
might not bring my love empty-handed, I[ ama 
rich man, or nearly so, and I can give you, Maud, a 
position, far beneath your worth, ’tis true, but one 
in which you will shine gloriously. [lay my life, 
my love, all 1 possess, my ambition, my hopes of 
future success at your feet. Will you stoop and 
take them?” 

Now this was a very pretty speech, aud Mr. 
Beaumont knew it ; had he not rehearsed it, as he had 
said, a hundred times? It was a speech that would 
have awed a jury to tears; it awed Lady Maud io 
smiles. 

Looking up into the bent face, Mr. Beaumont de- 
tected the smile and turned pale. 

** Well,” he said, huskily, “ will you not give mca 
reply? Say yes, dear Lady Maud! Say yes.” 

He attempted to take her hand, but with a haughty 
gesture she drew it from him. 

“Mr. Beaumont,” she said, “I ought to have 
stopped you, but I really did not know what you 
were going to say. Howcould I? You were sosudden. 
What you ask is impossible.” 

“ Impossible,” he echoed, “ why ?” 

** Because,” she said, slowly, fixing her eyes upon 
him and enjoying his look of consternation and cua- 
grin, “ because Lam engaged to marry Mr, Hawil- 
ton.” 

““What!” he breathed, inaudibly, rising from his 
chair aud confronting her with a face in which mor- 
tification and incredulity struggled for predomiuance. 
“Going to marry Jack Hamilion !” 

She inclined her head and did not try to hide the 
mockery in her eyes. 

“ But—but,” ho stammered, * his engagement with 
the actress———”’ 

‘**It has no farther foundation than other idle re- 
ports,” said Lady Maud, uomercifully, 

“ But,’’ he argued. 

She stopped. him. 

“It is a mistake, sir,”’ she said; “ and I must con- 
fess that I feel some astonishment at the credence 
which so able and clever an individual as Mr. Beau- 
mont seems to have given it. Mr. Hamilton has 
taken some interest in Mr. Montague it is true, but 
the motives, far from being those you suppose, spring 
simply from his benevolence, I trust you will let 
slip no opportunity that may occur of denying em- 
phatically any repetition of the rumour that may find 
tongue in your presence,” 

Mr. Beaumont was literally staggered. Her lady- 
ship had no doubt discovered the pretty little plot and 
turned the tables upon him. 

He little suspected that her ladyship had been in- 

dulging in a little plotting on her own account, and 

that the contest between them had stood thus: whe- 

ther he should win Lady Maud or Lady Maud should 

win poor old Jack, and that her ladysuip’s tact had 

won the battle. 





It was a heavy blow for him, aud he showed that 
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he felt it, He took up his hat and looked round the 
room. 

**T do not understand it,” he said, huskily: “that 
Jack was hard hit with the Montague girl lam ready 
to stake my life. But I congratulate your ladyship. 
He is a better man than I am.” 

Lady Maud murmured an audible assent that made 
his blood boil. 

“ At any rate,” he added, bitterly, “he has the ad- 
vantage of his twenty thousand a year, and if money 
is the key to happiness then, Lady Maud, you may 
comfort yourself in procuring it.” 

She inclined her head with a sweet smile. 

‘Thank you very much,” she said, as if his congra- 
tulation had been most genuine and in the best pos- 
sible taste. ‘‘ Lady Pacewell will be down presently.” 

“Thank you,” he said, hurriedly, “I don’t think 
I must wait this morniog,” aud bowing over the tips 
of her fingers he hurried from the house, certainly 
as full of hate as he had been of love when he entered 
it. 

Poor Lady Maud, she sat down and enjoyed the 
picture of this gentleman struggling in the pit he had 
himself dug, but she little contemplated the grave to 
her own hopes which was or had been already dug. 

She waited complacently for Jack’s appearance but 
he did not come. 

The fact was that although anything but deficient 
in courage Jack Hamilton could not summon up forti- 
tude enough to carry him round to the villa and be 
the bearer of his own bad news. He knew, or had 
some slight suspicion, of the manner in which Lady 
Maud would take them, and overwhelmed by the 
prospect before him our hero sat and stared at the fire, 
not even venturing to ring for soda and brandy, re- 
flecting that that cheering mixture, with the horses, 
etc., was really not his to ask for. 

So he sat over the fire late into the night, stirring 
ouly to get a piece of paper and reckon up the debts 
which he had incurred in the belief that he was a 
wealthy man. 

The magnitude simply stunned him. 

“ Why,” he groaned, ‘‘I can never pay these, and 
there still remains the accumulation of the interest 
which I have spent.” 

Then he fell to thinking of Montague. 

“1 wonder how he took it; of course Shallop has 
told him before now. I’d give half I owe to see how 
he takes it, and little Pattie, and—and Mary.” 

At this last word, forgetful of his en;agement to the 
queenly Lady Maud, he sighed. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, “ all the wealth won’t 
wash her white again, poor girl! Perhaps it all came 
of her poverty. I can’t believe that such a sweet 
little thing as that, with eyes that look as sweet as 
a child’s, would have gone wrong of her own accord. 
Poor girl, poor girl!” 

Then with the poor girl’s face in his mind’s eye— 
notwithstanding Lady Maud—he went to bed. 

(To be continued.) 





Tipy Names.—So far as names of places are con- 
cerned, the Singhalese language certainly stands in 
the front rank of all spoken tongues. 
aloowa district there is a village termed ‘‘ Galliap- 
poconduracirrhacoomhera.”’ And another hamlet 
close by is styled “‘ Keenloolagagollepoodama.”’ A 
few more are ** Ousekellapoodamakanda,”’ “ Boodoo- 
geykondegamowa,” ** Kittoolanebaderangalle,”’ 
** Poodemartournecapella,” ‘“ Ginegattoocapellaam- 
blam,” ‘‘ Poolgahagederagamwa,” ‘‘ Kandetteman- 
kaddegamowa,” ‘Galendacapejlakooroowecoole,” 
“ Gallapudichellacaddawatte,” and so on! 

Tue Waite Lapy or Berwin Castie.—The 
White Lady has lately been seen at the Castle in 
Berlin, according to gossips. The legend of the 
White Lady of Berlin Castle is this: Many, many 
years ago there was a Hohenzollern princess, a 
widow with two children, who fell in love with— 
** became enamoured of ”’ is perhaps a more courtly 
phrase—a foreign prince, rich, handsome, and brave. 
She sent him a proposition of marriage. But this 
brave and handsome prince declined her suit, ex- 
plaining that “four eyes’ stood between him and 
acceptance. He referred to his aged parents, whom 
he was unwilling to leave, or whose consent he could 
not obtain—the versions of the legend vary a little 
here. But the princess understood him to refer to 
the four eyes of her two children ; to his unwilling- 
ness, in fact, to become a stepfather. So, like 

Richard the Third, she promptly suffocated the in- 
fant obstacles and wrote to her lover that the way 
was clear. He was stricken with horror at the cruel 
deed. He revealed her fatal mistake to her, and 
died cursing her bloodthirsty rashness. The prin- 
cess in her turn was overwhelmed with remorse. 
After lingering a day or two in indescribable an- 
guish she too died and was buried under the old 
castle at Berlin. But not to rest quietly in her un- 

happy grave. At rare intervals she appears at mid- 

night, clad in white, gliding ghostlike about the 


In the Vey- | 


death of some member of the Hohenzollern family. 
The White Lady has been seen three times within 
about a year; once in October, 1872, just before 
the death of Prince Albrecht ; last spring again to 
announce the death of Prince Adalbert ; and the last 
time while Queen Elizabeth lay on her death-bed. 
There is, however, some doubt about the meaning 
of the last visit, The Queen Dowager was not a 
born Hohenzollern, and the doctors are not certain 
that her death can be regarded as the answer to the 
White Lady’s appearance. If not there is yet an- 
other victim to 4 expected, and the superstitious 
know what that means. The professors of the uni- 
versity are trying to solve this knotty problem. 








BEGIN ANEW. 


Tue Old Year goes ; the New Year 
comes— 

All hail its first-born day! 

While Boreas beats on icy drums 
His Arctic reveille. 

The snow on many a hill lies white, 
The merry chimes ring clear— 

Ring to the Old a last good night ; 
Ring, Hail to the New Year! 


Ho! tired and heart-sore traveller, 
Hard is the load you bear— 

You deem it heaviest by far 
The aching heart can wear; 

But thousands, man, have borne it 


too— 
Have borne it and kept heart, 
As many thousands more shall do 
Who act the hero’s part. 


Shake off your griefs, shake off your 
doubt— 

Begin anew, this morn ; 

Drive all your dark forebodings out, 
And welcome Hope new-born. 

The Past is dead; the Present lives— 
The New Year is begun; 

Oh, hail the light that Promise gives 
From its new-risen sun! 


Ofttimes the yoke seems heavier, 
man, 

Because we make it so, 

By losing faith in what we can, 
With courage, surely do. 

Oh, brave is he who ever strives 
To wear a smiling face! 

Who knows that labour honour 


gives— 
That sloth is deep disgrace. 
So, while the bells are throwing out 
Their welcome to the year— 
While ring the merry laugh and 
shout, 
Cast off your frown and tear. 
This is the time for fortitude, 
For hope and courage, man, 
The hour t’enlist among the good, 
And try to reach the van. 


Start out with Honour for your guest, 
With purposes anew, 

Determined e’er to strive your best 
The New Year’s work to do, 

Let sorrow pass, let joy arise, 
In effort put your trust, 

And learn, by triumph true and wise, 
That He is always just. Cc. D. 





THE PRESERVATION OF MeAat.—A novel experi- 
ment is now on trial with regard to the artificial 
preservation of meat in the shape of the importation 
to this country, from Canada, of the carcase of an 
ox preserved entire inice. The animal was killed 
two days before the departure of the steamer ‘‘ Scan- 
dinavian,”’ and was shipped on board that vessel for 
Liverpool. A telegram from Mobille to the consignee 
announced the ox to be in excellent condition. 

OxFoRD AND CAMBRIDGE Boat Racz.—At a 
meeting of the Cambridge University Boat Club, 
held recently at the ‘* Harp Hotel,” Cambridge, Mr. 
James B, Close, the president, reported that he had 
received the challenge from the Oxford University 
Club to row the thirty-first annual boat race on the 
Thames in the ensuing spring. The challenge was 
at once accepted, and the meeting proceeded to con- 
sider matters relative to the proposed Goldie Me- 
morial Bridge. 

MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH.— 
Some grand festivities will take place at Windsor 
Castle upon the arrival there of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. They are not expected to 
come to town till April, and will then reside at 

Buckingham Palace. The following royal person- 
ages are expected at St. Petersburg for the marriage 
ot Prince Alfred and the Grand Duchess Marie: 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, 





Castle, and the apparition always forebodes the 





the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Coburg- 








Gotha, the Crown Prince and Princess of the 
German Empire, Prince and Princess Ludwig of 
Hesse, Prince Alexander of Hesse, Princess Mary 
of Baden, and Prince Wilhelm of Wurtemberg. On 
or about the 27th inst. the newly married couple 
will be entertained at a great ball at Moscow by the 
local nobility, the St. Petersburg nobles intending 
to anticipate their brethren in the ancient capital 
with a similar festivity. The nobility of Kasan 
have ordered of M. Ovtchinnikovs, the famous 
Russian jeweller, a golden punch-bowl with twelve 
goblets, the whole adorned with legends in Slavonic 
characters. The new ballet which is to adorn the 
St. Petersburg programme of the marriage week is 
being daily practised, and promises to be one of the 
most gorgeously effective displays of its kind. Tho 
Duke of Edinburgh has been graciously pleased, on 
the part of the Grand Duchess Marie and himself, 
to accept an invitation of the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress to a d ball at the Mansion 
House, to be given in honour of the forthcoming 
marriage of his Royal Highness. The day has not 
yet been fixed for this civic compliment, but it will 
probably be towards the middie of March, 





SAFFRON GROWING IN FRANOE, 

THE poten of saffron is considerable in 
France, but it is confined to three departments, of 
which Loiret produces the largest amount and of 
the best quality. It is a peculiar industry, and little 
known even in France. 

A saffron field is not in fall bearing till the end 
of the second year, and at the end of three years it 
is exhausted, and, according to the local proverb, 
the land is then so poisoned that it cannot be used 
for the same purpose for fifteen or sixteen years 
more. The average crop of the second and third 
years is various, from ten to thirty kilogrammes 
per hectare, or from 9 to 27 Ibs. per acre, of dry 
pistils ; each acre produces about six to seven hun- 
dred thousand buibs, and bulb two or three 
flowers, About 30,000 flowers are required to pro- 
duce two pounds of fresh pistils, which when dried 
are reduced to one-fifth of that weight ; the pistils 
are the a A eomanay portion of the flower, the 
rest is was 

The labour of picking such enormous quantities 
of flowers by hand is great, and when the crop is 
large and labourers scarce the flowers are carried 
into the villages and small towns round about, to 
be picked by women and children at home; in such 
cases all the world is busy saffron picking; arti- 
sans, shopkeepers, gentlemen, and ladies all assist 
in the work, the poor working for their own profit, 
the rich for the benefit of the necessitous, The 
farmer has to pay from about 10d. to 43. a pound 
for the picking, according to the abundance of tho 


crop. 

When the pistils are separated they have to be 
dried, and this operation is effected by placing about 
a pound of fresh pistils at a time in a horsehair 
sieve suspended over a little charcoal furnace. As 
soon as it is dry the saffron is ready for sale. Com- 
mercial travellers generally buy up the saffron, 
which goes by the name of the most famous dis- 
trict, Gatincus, principally for Germany, where it 
is said to be mixed with Spanish saffron and resold 
as a German product. 

Saffron requires a peculiar soil, and the land which 
suits it is worth three to four pounds per acre, or 
double the rent of ordinary land in the same dis- 
trict ; but the saffron itself sells, on an average, for 
thirty shillings to two pounds per lb., and when 
very fine for double those rates; in very extraor- 
dinary years, which, however, occur only once or 
twice in a century, saffron is worthas much as 8/. 
perlb. Altogether itisan interesting example of 
agricultural industry. 





Mr. Joun Perrtix, A.R.A., has been elected R.A., 
in the place of the late Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Tue LAWRENCE SCHOLARSHIP.—His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, being desirous of marking his 
sense of the services of Lord Lawrence, and of tho 
Board over which his lordship has presided, has 
made a donation of 1,000/. to the “‘ Lawrence Seho- 
larship” fund. This scholarship, which is open to 
girls as well as boys, is one of five which have now 
been placed in the hands of the School Board for 
London to enable children to pass from the public 
elementary schools of the metropolis to schools ofa 
higher grade. ; 

AN ARISTOCRATIC PitgRimaGE.—The aristo- 
cracy of the Faubourg St. Germain are organizing 
their annual pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The ex- 
pense per head, including return ticket and first- 
class accommodation, is estimated at 5,000 francs, 
and this independent of the subscriptions collected 
to defray the expenses of a certain number of clergy- 
men, It is ever remarked that after every annua 
pilgrimage several noble ladies decide to take the 
veil. Indeed, matrimony among the fair members 
of the old nobility is at a discount. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
———_<—_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER LX. 
Yet say I could repent, and could obtain 


By act of grace my former state : how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts ; how soon 


unsay 

What feigned submission swore ? Ease would 
recant 

Vows made in pain as violent and void ; 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
deep. 

THERE was a deep silence for some moments when 
those strange words had been uttered. 

Even Adéle gazed in bewildered surprise at the 
speaker, as if in some restless suspicion that the senses 
of her presumed aunt were in a measure stultified by 
the remarkable events that had marked the last few 
months, 

And Lord Treville glanced from one to the other 
of the personages in thescene with a questioning and 
perhaps ill-pleased surprise. 

“What do you mean, woman?” said the earl, 
sharply. “If this—young lady ”’ (it was out of the 
question to call that fair, refined creature by any 
other appellation) “ if this young lady is not my child 
whois? There is but one alternative. It must be a 
son—it must. Gracious Heaven!” he continued, in 
a low, suppressed tone, “ the victim of my rashness,”’ 

“By no means, my lord,” returned the woman, 
calmly. “There were three children brought up by 
my care, one of them I confess was your own, but 
which one is a very different question, and it is that 
Tam here to answer.” 

_ “Speak, woman, speak,” gasped the earl, “ which 
is It whom you assign to me of these pupils of your 
education ?” 

“That is what I am about to prove to you, Earl of 
Treville,” returned the woman. “That wayward 
girl,” pointing as she spoke to the listening, silent 
Cora, “was brought to me as a mere child and 
were my life depending on it I could not pronounce 
ou her birth or history before my son took charge of 
her like an impetuous lad as he was, And, for Rupert, 
T have but to claim him as my son to finish all specu- 
lation on his behalf, There is one however, my 
lord, who is as fair and sweet as you can desire. I 
Lad hoped to secure her for my Rupert, to ensure him 
all the wealth and station she could bring before 1 
tevealed to either of them the truth,” 





[BAD NEWS. ] 


“ And she refused ?—she shrank from the mésal- 
liance ?” eagerly interrupted the earl, his eyes flash- 
ing eagerly as he turned to the fair girl. 

‘* By no means, my lord. She would have been to 
the utmost ready and willing to obey my wishes and 
wed the companion of her girlhood,” returned Mrs. 
Falconer, calmly, “ It was Rupert, my son, who was 
reluctant and ungovernable. Perhaps your lordship 
can guess the reason,” she added, with a significant 
smile. “ There might be some attractions that quite 
eclipsed your own daughter’s in his eyes.” 

“ And you mean to convey that in order to ag- 
graudize your son you actually dared to bring about 
if possible a marriage between him and my daugh- 
ter?” said Lord Treville, chokingly. 

“ Every parent is, at least most parents are anxious 
to do the best possible for their children,’’ was the 
composed answer. 

“At the expense of justice and truth,” said the 
earl, bitterly. ‘* However, happily, it is over now, 
ifindeed you are honest in bringing me this young 
girl as the child of my unfortunate Bianca, Why have 
you hitherto obstinately refused all information ?’’ he 
went on, doubtingly. 

** That is soon explained. J waited to win the ob- 
ject of my long-cherished plans. It failed, as your 
lordship knows better even than ourselves, and my 
resolution was taken.” 

_There was a pause, a dead, breathless pause. 
‘ Surely, for once, the doctrine of “rapport ” utterly 
failed, 

There was no sympathy between parent and child, 
albeit the latter fixed a wistful gaze on the aristo- 
cratic parent she was bidden to claim. 

But the earl could discern no resemblance in that 
fair, piquante creature te the object of his early love 
and grief, And Cora gazed with a degree of interested 
surprise which almost smothered, at the time, her 
own personal griefs. 

Mrs. Falconer was the first to speak. 

“IT suppose your lordship is prepared to receive 
your daughter after your inquiries in her behalf ?” 

“T— yes—so soon as I am satisfied,” was the 
faltering reply. 

“‘That is soon accomplished, my lord,” returned 
Mrs. Falconer. “ There is the certificate of my son's 
birth, from an undoubted and disinterested source. 
And, as to Adéle’s, it must be patent to your lordship 
that no such precaution was likely to be taken.” 

She held out a paper to the earl as she spoke. It 
was clear and regular in form. 

The certificate of the birth of a son to Alexander 
Falconer and Margaret his wife was set forth in the 
usual legal phrase. 





Rupert must inevitably be their son. 

The Earl of Treville’s faint hopes of an heir to 
his estates and house must at once be relinquished, 
and the alternative of acknowledging a fair and un- 
known and unloved daughter alone remained to the 
Earl of Treville. 

And what a fate he prepared for the only child ot 
his brother ! 

The son of a plebeian sailor and his wife, the ill- 
brought-up pupil of a scheming woman, one wito had 
actually rejected his own child, was the affianced bride- 
groom of the orphan heiress—and by his own 
scheme, by his own command, to punish the lovely, 
untrained, spoiled girl committed to his guidance 
and protection by his dead brother’s confidence. 

It was a painful remorse that clouded the nobleman’s 
brow when he at length raised his head and revealed 
his pale, grave features. 

“ Mrs. Falconer, this must be inquired into,” he 
said, calmly. ‘There has been too much deception, 
too long and unpardonable concealment on your part 
for me to attach instant credence to your tale, aloeit 
I confess there seems reason to believe in its truth. 
Meanwhile you will, with this young girl whom you 
bring to me as my daughter, remain in my house, 
under the condition that no word is dropped of your 
claims on my—my hospitality. One hint of that 
kind and I may be driven to discard what you areso 
anxious for me to establish.” 

“Tcan wait, my lord, I can wait,” said Mrs. Fal- 
coner, calmly, ‘Pray what is to become of this young 
woman in the meantime? Is she also to be your lord- 
ship’s guest ?” 

** She and yourself may find room in my mansion,” 
said Lord Treville, with a touch of haughtiness in 
his tone. “And I have full means of ascertaining” 
what goes on in the house, even while apparently’ 
absent from the scene. But with this, Mrs. Falconer, 
you have nothing to do—nothing. 1t is enough for 
you if your own affairs are arranged by my manage- 
ment in the meantime, and you will certainly be quite 
as comfortable in my villa as in the cottage at Bou- 
logne.” 

The earl rang the bell as he spoke with a mortify- 
ing air of decision. 

Ponsford appeared with perhaps suspicious sudden- 
ness, 

“ Ponsford, have apartments prepared for Mrs. 
Falconer and her daughter in the new wing of the 
villa,” said the earl. ‘And you had better choose 
some servants in whom you can trust to attend them. 
Also let Miss St. Croix be placed under the constant 
care of the maid who accompanied Miss Carew from 
England, and who will probably have some remem- 
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brance of her, till I have leisure to consider the action 
to be taken for each respectively. It is a singular 
Providence,” he observed, rather to himself than his 
companions, “that has collected so many thus inti- 
mately connected under one roof. May Heaven give 
me wisdom and guidance in discerning truth from 
falsehood, good from evil.” 

It was strange and unwonted humility for the 
proud earl, and Ponsford involuntarily stole a glance 
at his lord’s features. But he dared not delay in 
the execution of the earl’s orders, and, with a kind of 
significant sign to the mother and-daughter, he led 
the way from the room. 

“T will send Mrs. Fernly, my lord,” he said, “ to 
take charge of Miss St. Croix; and in a few mingtes 
all will be arranged as your lordship desires, 

Cora was alone with the earl ones mere, and he 
hastily turned toward the silent figure, 

“Do you believe in this tale?” he asked. “Do 
you think from your own experience that Mre. Fal- 
coner is telling the truth ?” 

Cora gave a half-bitter smile ag sho teturned : 

“T do not pretend to discern trath ftom falsehood, 
my lord. But all Ido feel and know is that I have no 
claim on your lordship as a parent, Iam sure that 
every event, every instinct of my life disproves it. But, 
Lord Treville,” she added, earnestly, “I do implore 
you to weigh every proof with deliberation and calm- 
ness before you accept or rejeét the claim of either 
Adéle or Rupert Falconer. It would be dreadfal to 
keep either of them unjustly from gach a rank, such 
blessings as you could offer to them, And who can tell 
the truth when there are so many and such powerful 
circumstances contending for your decision ?” 

It was aremarkable warning from such young and 
inexperienced lips. 

“* Oh, wise young judge! A second Daniel !” might 
well have burst from the long-tried recluse, 

But he simply bowed his head with grave kindliness 
as he replied; 

“T am not aecustomed to undue haste, Miss St. 
Croix. Had I been rash I might well have con- 
demned you unheard, while I am, on the contrary, 
affording you every opportunity of establishing your 
innocence,” 

Cora had no time to reply ere the door opened and 
Margaret entered with a reticent and dignified air 
that che could well assume at pleasure. 

“ Your lordship has commands for me,” she said, 
respectfully. 

“Yes. Let this young lady be properly tended,” 
he said, briefly. ‘It is enough for her to give her 
word that she will make no effort to leave the house, 
nor even her room, without notice. But I also wish 
that she should be properly protected against any in- 
trusion from without and also supplied with every 
comfort and treated with proper respect.” 

Margaret gave a kind of dignified courtesy in token 
of obedience, a reticent manner that well suited the 
earl’s mood. Then she turned to the girl herself and 
signed to her to follow. 

Cora gave a gracefully respectful bend of her 
head to Lord Treville as she quitted the room that 
once again seemed to recall to him that singular like- 
ness which had before so perplexed him. 

“Every look, every gesture, that haughty grace of 
mien has something which brings her to my memory,” 
he mused. “And yet it is impossible—utterly im- 
possible. Every fact militates against it, It is but 
that my mind has been so bent on that period of life, 
and I have been such a recluse that I forget what is 
the usual aspect of a young and lovely girl.” 

Meanwhile Margaret had led the way to a small 
but pretty chamber in the very inmost part of the 
wide and straggling villa, which looked out on a 
small garden that in many houses would have been 
devoted to the especial use of the lady of the mansion. 

There was an air of refinement in the whole ar- 
rangements of the apartment which was at once sooth- 
ing to the girl’s taste and an earnest of respectful and 
considerate treatment. 

Margaret surveyed her with an earnest, keon atten- 
tion that well nigh brought the blood to the delicate 
cheeks as she turned with a sort of haughty bashful- 
ness from such a fixed examination. 

“What spell have you, girl, about you that you 
should thus sway men at your pleasure, even the 
noblest of the land and the sternest of hermits, like 
my lord and his brother ?” she asked, after a pause. 

Cora quickly seated herself in a chair near the fire 
which was blazing on the hearth. 

“That of innocence, I suppose,” she said, coldly. 
“T, at least, neither have nor wish to have any other 
power over them, I ask but peace after all that I 
have suffered.” 

**Do you not wish to huable Miss Notta?” said 
Madge, with a furtive glance at the thoughtful face 
of the young girl. 

** None,” said Cora, “none. What would it avail? 
She has suffered much already from my unconscious 
fault. I would not willingly work her any more harm, 





even though she has no good will to me or others in 
whom I am interested. Why should I desire to add 
to her troubles ?” 

“Perhaps you do not know the full extent of her 
rivalry with yourself, Miss Cora,” said the attendant, 
calmly placing herself in alow chair near the one 
where her young charge was half reclining, and 
where she could speak without danger of being over- 
heard. 

Cora could not forbear a slight flash of interest 
that was betrayed alike in eyes and cheeks, but she 
firmly repressed all other outward evidence of her 
emotion. 

“T know of no rivalry that can exist the 
niece of Lord Treville.and an obscure o ” she 
said, coldly, drawing the mantle she wore more 
closely round her form, as if a sudden ehill had 
seized her. 

“Then either you are false or I am bgt de- 
ceived,” returned Madge, composedly, “If I do not 
err, the past lover and the present suitor of 
Netta Carew are both of them closely connected with 
Cora St. Croix. aod it oy oe be we 
far her success will crush your s you 
she went on, watching attentively the vertidg and 
ill-concealed anxiety on Cora’s expressive featares as 
she slowly pronounced the words, 

“Ts Miss Carew going to be married then2?’ seid 
Cora, steadying her voice, “and to whom?” 

“Ah, that is exactly the question,” said Margaret, 
* Oan you not guess from what I said just po ag 
the choice must lie between the supposed of 
Mr. Oarew’s heiress and the fidkle lover of the 
foundliog Mr. Carew adopted as hig own? eh do 
you guess? Which one would ew pan Be 
snatched as it were from your peth she 
as Cora listened with parted lips. 

“They can neither of them be fitting h dg for 
Miss Carew,” said Oora, quickly. ‘She could net wed 
her father’s involuntary murderer, and Hagort Fl 
coner can be no suitable match for her, rich and nobly 
born as she is.” 

“Come, I am glad you are candid enough not to 
affect ignorance,” returned Margaret. “ You are 
perhaps right in some respects, but it seems that the 
earl thinks differently. Miss Netta is, I believe, to 
be married to Rupert Falconer before many weeks or 
perhaps days are over. And in one way it may be 
called a triumph, for I fancy she is not the only 
nobly born, wealthy heiress who would give all her 
possessions to the handsome adventurer.” 

“He is no adventurer,” said Cora, indignantly ; 
“he may be unjust, fickle, even cruel in his treat- 
ment of those who little deserve it, but there is not 
one particle of selfishness or mercenary baseness in 
his nature.” 

“Then you still love him ; you would gladly marry 
him,” said Margaret, sternly. 

“No, I would not. I could not trust where I had 
not been in turn trusted,” replied the girl “ But I 
do not know what right you have to question my 
secret feelings, Margaret. If your news is true, | 
wish them happiuess from my heart, but I do not even 
hope for it, It is too disproportionate in everything 
—everything,” she went on, musingly, 

“Then why should you not stop it at once?” said 
Madge, insinuatingly. 

“If I could I would not,” was the impatient reply. 
“Yet it does seem hard, very hard,” she murmured, 
‘that some should have all and others nothing.” 

“ Wait a little, wait a little,” said Madge, with a 
kinder air. “If you will but trust me and give 
yourself to my guidance, you shall gain the summit 
of the ladder while Netta Carew aud those more ex- 
alted will be at the very foot. Are you content to 
place yourself in my hands?” t 

“T will not do anything blindfold,” returned the 
girl, firmly. “I have been in a very labyriuth of 
mystery and deceit all my life. I am weary of it, I 
had rather sink into the lowest depths and be at 
peace than struggle on in this miserable, dark net- 
work of evil passions and base intrigues.” 

Margaret looked at her white, determined features, 
that spoke of the suffering the resolve cost her, and 
her own mood seemed to vary from anger to admi- 
ration. 

“You are obstinate and self-willed, but you are at 
least brave and true,” she said, “and worthy of a 
better fate thau you have chosen. However, it is not 
always that noble blood brings noble feelings.” 

And she rose from her seat and after making a few 
brief arrangements in the room she silently quitted 
it, turning the key as she closed the door. 

Cora’s reflections were sufficiently bitter asshe was 
thus left to their undisturbed indulgence, 

Rupert Falconer prosperous and wealthy and happy 
with a nobly born young wife; Adéle the acknow- 
ledged daughter of an earl; and she, the lone, the 
brave, the true-hearted, was thus abandoned to a de- 
solate fate, perhaps to disgrace. 

It was a bitter contrast, but, as so often happens, 





that galling comparison, that sad heart sickness was 
the very discipline that was to train the impetuous 
nature into its highest nobloness and purge the gold 
from the dross. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
The boast of heraldry, the poste of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent breath, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death : 

Marian Bippucpu was slowly returning home 
from the visit to Netta w that had been so 
anxiously entreated by the Treyille. Her faco 
wore 9 cold, bitter expression that had 
habitual of late with the heir-ss of the Biddulph 

She seemed doomed to di 
lect, in her own wayward ideas. 

And Cora St. Croix was the cause of all, Core had 

drawn from her the lovers she had most prized in 
early girlhood and more mature years, and now the 
Tore oathacepane the pases ant ob iy 
on and obgeurely 
born stranger had her own heart in 
the rebound from its first-greet shock in Ernest Bol- 
fort’s desertion, 

Yet she ad been too prowd to betray one vestige 
of such sufferings. 

She had listened with thé matmost calmness to tho 
explanations of LordTreville, she had fulfilled the re- 
quest he had proffered go far as to strengthen Netta 
against her wavering fancies and fitful doubts, And 
though she did not steel herself altogether for the 
office the earl entroated of her yet she quietly left 
it in abeyance, ag. if bridal gnd bridegroom were ut- 
terly indifferent to her, and she, as she herself said, 
tonat only depend on her father's health and consent 
for her at the intended wedding. 

’ Yes, Lady Marien had gone through all this with 

oved aspect and tearless eyes. 

et she felt miserable in her lonely grandeur. Even 
if no actual ardent and settled love raukled in her 
heart there was a strange fascination in Rupert 
Falconer’s romantic looks and mien, his mysterious 
appearance and chivalrous homage that might easily 
have deepened into intense passion. 

“My poor father, he is the only ono who loves 
me,” she thought as she approached their temporary 
mansion. “When he is gone I can but secure the 
world’s splendour and homage for consolation. And 
I will; yes, to the very utmost,” she muttered, in- 
voluntarily, as if to give depth and determination to 
the resolve, 

But the echo of the low-murmured words had 
not died away when she was suddenly accosted bya 
servant, who approached her with a hesitating and 
troubled manner, which at ouce excited his young 
mistress’s alarm. 

“Please, my lady, please to make haste, for my 
lord is—he is not very well, my lady.” 

Lady Marian’s heart seemed to stop its pulsations 
and to lie heavy and lead-like in her bosom as she 
listened. 

There was a dreadful presentiment: of evil in her 
mind, which the man’s terrified face and hesitating 
manner too fully confirmed. ? 

“Is he—is the earl—dead?” she asked, with a 
desperate calmness, 

“ Dead! oh, dear, my lady, Heaven forbid,” was the 
reply, “ but still he is very ill, aud the doctor is sent 
for, my lady, and we telegraphed for Mrs, Aston, 
which Mr. Reynolds thought would be.a help and 
comfort to you, my lady.” 

Marian waved her hand in silent deprecation, She 
could bear no more torture, no more suspense. The 
delay in her return, the occupation with more per- 
sonal yet stranger interests had left her father aud 
the duties connected with him to menials, 

She felt as if she was guilty of a crime. 

And yet, poor girl, if Sore wasa faultless part io 
her conduct and wishes it was her love for and atten- 
tion to her father since he had been so nearly taken 
from her. 

She hurried on to the house. 

There was, to her sickly fancy; an air of terror and 
desolation about its very outward aspect. 

And as she entered the house more than one domes- 
tic was waiting, with scared looks and half-concealed 
figures, in the large hall, 

“What is it, Reynolds? where is he?” gasped Lady: 
Marian, addressing the butler, who had been in the 
household from his childhood, 

“ My lord has been taken ill, with a kind of faint, 
or stroke, or something,” said the butler, with a pity- 
ing and kindly respect in his tone. ‘ When the 
doctor comes he will tell us; but he does not know 
any one, 80 you need not to reveal you were not here, 
my lady.” 

“ Where ?” was all the poor girl could say. 

And Reynolds led the way to a sitting-room on the 
ground floor where the earl still lay. 
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The first glance somewhat. assured her as to the 
worst alarm. 

There was no sign of a distorting. attack in: the 
white, calm features of the invalid as he lay on the 
couch where he had been placed. But the ashen hue, 
the utter prostration of the attitude spoke but too 
plainly the severity and perhaps hopelessness. of 
the illness, 

Calmly and silently she placed herself at/his side, 
and inquired into the remedies that had been ap- 
plied, and strove to imagine others, during the weary 
interval ere the doctor arrived. 

Then came the terrible question: 

* What is it ? is there hope ?” 

Then the appalling though gently spoken truth: 

“It is a sudden prostration, after a temporary re- 
vival, and, except by some most unforeseen power, 
the recovery is more than doubtful.” 

It were of little avail to dwell on the hoursof anxi- 
ous watching and doubt which succeeded, 

That day and the night and the morning hours 
that succeeded were passed in silent hopelessness ‘by 
the watchers. 

But, as the second day wore on, there seemed 'a 
slight revival of strength and consciousness. And 
Lady Marian fondly hung over the pillow as 
she saw the lips move and the eyes open in a faint, 
dim recognition of her who was the chief: object of 
his love and care. 

‘Dearest papa, you are better, you will live for 
poor Marian, will you not ?” she whispered. 

He gave a faint, sad'smile. 

“No—no—too late—forgive—forgive, my child 
my—poor—darling—ehild.” 

The words were distinctly audible to her, even 
while so low and languid. But their meaning was 
still obscure and perplexing. And, had it not been 
for the engrossing scene of death and. farewell that 
followed, her thoughts might have dwelt more closely 
on it than for the moment they remained. 

Ere many hours, ere the sun again went down on 
the fair land of France, the stranger on her shores 
was numbered with the dead. 

Now Lady Marian Biddulph, the new, the young, 
the fair Countess of Marston, was an orphan and 
alone. 

- io * * 

“My dear young lady, be comforted... It was- only 
what could not long be delayed,” said the worthy 
housekeeper, who had hurried to Cannes with a speed 
of which her years and infirmities scareely seemed 
capable, “Every one could see that my poor dear 
lord had received his death warrant in that gad acci- 
dent, Thank Heaven you were with him, and that he 
died in his bed, that’s what I say!’” 

But the allusion only seemed to harrow up the 
girl’s grief. 

“ Aston, I can trust you; you are too faithful, too 
good to deceive or betray,” she said, in an awe- 
stricken tone. ‘ Tell me what could he, my father, 
mean by his last words—by speaking of forgiveness ? 
What could I have to pardon in him, my indulgent, 
kindly parent ?” 

And a fresh burst of tears came from the orphan’s 
eyes. 

Mrs, Aston strove to couceal'a troubled, anxious 
expression that came on her marked features. 

“Who can guess, my lady? Perhaps he might 
think that he should have managed better for you in 
the solitary life which you will have now, my’ lady. 
As you say there can be nothing else, or his miad 
might be wandering, my lady.” 

Marian did not reply, but the memory of that look 
and tone was too vivid for her to allow of such a 
palliation to console her. It was certainly intentional 
on the earl’s part. Would time indeed explain the 
mystery too fatally ? 

“And you mean to have my lord taken to the 
castle of course, my lady ?’’ asked the housekeeper. 

“ Yes, afterwards,” returned the girl. “When I 
cau have all arranged for such a removal, and we can 
go with him, you knoy, it shall be done.. But first 
we will have a temporary service here, dear Aston, 
and let him be laid in the little mausoleum for a brief 
space. It seems sacrilege to drag him there ere he 
is well cold,” she added, pleadingly. 

The housekeeper did not dissent from the young 
countess’s opinion, though she perhaps deemed it a 
useless prolongation of torture and suspense. 

And at the moment they were ‘interrupted by a 
message brought from Lord Treville of condolence 
and inquiry. 

“Lord Treville wishes to know how the countess 
Marian bears her affliction, and will be most bappy to 
be of any service in his power to her,” was the pur- 
port of the communication, 

Lady Marian—or as she must now be called Lady 
Marston — gave a half-impatient shrug of her 
shoulders, 

“Aston! Aston! I hate the very name!” she ex- 
claimed, “ Would that I could discard this burdon- 


some rank—this odious title—and be in the happY 
privacy of ordinary life!” 

Mrs.. Aston shook her head, 

“You know not, you cannot realize your feelings, 
and Heaven grant that you never may, wy lady,” she 
said. ‘ But my belief is that it’s worse to part with 
rank and wealth than with love, forin ona case there 
is something to make up forit, and in the other one 
never knows that the love will last. ‘A bird in. the 
hand is worth two in the bush,’ that’s my belief, and 
I’ve lived long and seen a great dealin my time, my 
dear young lady.” 

The young countess gave a melancholy dissenting 
shake of the head, 

At twenty-two and fifty-eight life and its. belong- 
ings appear so differently, and Marian panted for thé 
earnest, eager happiness of intense and unchanging 
love. 





CHAPTER LXII, 
Attempt the end and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out, 

Ernest BeLrort was free so far as human re- 
straints availed—free in that romantic Boulogne cot- 
tage where the girl he loved and to whom he was so 
deeply indebted bad passed her early days—free to 
remain at pleasure or to risk his safety by an undue 
outbreak from the shelter that had stood him in such 
excellent stead. Was it a wonder if after that long 
time of restraint and surveillance he should pant for 
liberty, that the very sparkling of the ocean waves, 
the voices of the mariuers, the joyous sportiveness of 
the few who ventured to plunge in the sea in:that chill 
season seemed like the allurements of the sirens to 
his imprisoned soul? 

“Why should I remain? No one can heed my 
cravings aud griefs,” he murmured, “ And it is but 
cowardice to remain like a rat in a hole while the 
noble girl who has saved: me is exposed to all the 
rough winds and the hardships that this world casts 
on the helpless and the unfriended! Yes, I will go! 
I will seek her, the noble and generous one, and 
ask her to share my fortunes if there is but a chance 
for me to. protect and cherish her as she deserves!” 

And Ernest proceeded to carry out this resolve so 
soon as it was absolutely formec, His first measure 
was to arrange to the best of his judgment for the 
safety of the cottage, of which he had been left the 
chief tenant, 

Every weak point of access or receptacle of portable 
valuables that could be placed in safety was carefull 
examined by him ere he would finally arrange his plans 
for his exit from the cottage. 

But there was little to need protection, little to 
tempt any depredators in that modest aud lonely 
dwelling. And Lord Belfort at last gave up the idea 
of danger to the absentees’ property, and proceeded to 
arrange for the transit of the little that belonged to 
himself personally in the modest home of UCora’s 
early protectors. 

Still a lingering wish remained to possess and to 
preserve some relic of the former tenaut of that 
modest dwelling—a wish he had never even dared to 
hint to the sharp and jealous natures of Adéle and 
her guardian. 

“ Jeannette, mon enfant, do you know where it was 
that Mademoiselle Cora used tosleep ?” he asked of 
the young, half-witted peasant who had been left to 
minister to his simple wants. 

“1? ah, yes, I do, monsieur. I was so fond of 
Miss Cora, and she, poorthing, went away so quickly 
that she could not say good bye, nor take anything 
with her. Pauvre madewoiselle!” returned the simple- 
minded Norman girl, whom Drnest at once exalted into 
a very paragon of soubrettes,. 

And she ushered him at once iuto the small, neat 
little recess rather than chamber which had been 
Cora St. Croix’s bedroom. 

It was a quaint little apartment. A low, shelving 
ceiling, a wainscoted wali,and a casement window 
made it at once sombre and confined in a first appear- 
ance, 

Ernest surveyed it with eager curiosity. Perhaps it 
reminded him in miniature of the chamber of safety 
at Biddulph Castle. But-scarcely in its means of 
escape or hiding. That was impossible in so small 
an area, Yet, in the very waywardness of fancy, he 
began a survey of the sides of the room. He re- 
membered the skilful fitting of the panelling in that 
oak chamber, 

There had been troublesome times in that seaport 
town when the cottage was built. Mrs, Falconer had 
often paused in her stories of the past, in her 
legends of days gone by, to explain the antiquity of 
her dwelling. Might it not be that some place of 
refuge would have been provided in its erection? It 
was a wayward and useless fancy perhaps, yet it took 
possession of the young man’s mind; and he slowly 
aud caretully passed his hand along every crevice of 





the wall, to ascertain whether any opening, any 
roughness betokened some secret spring. 





But in vain, as at first appeared. He felt each 
crevice, each rough aperture, without the slightest 
suspicion of any such secret repository being af- 
forded.. And Ernest, at length, was giving up the 
search in despair, with a bitter smile of contempt at 
his own folly, when, as he put his hand to close the 
casement that he had just opened, there came against 
his fingers a cold metallic substance, which on 
minute examination turned out to bea small spring, 
that he at once attempted to press. It was rusty and 
hard, however, and it was some time ere he could suc- 
ceed in making it yield to his touch. 

Still, he was strong. and determined, and though 
his fingers were actually wounded and bleeding from 
the sharp edges of the small bolt, he did not relax 
his efforts till he had. drawn it back and revealed. a 
small kind of cupboard in the wainscot, with one 
shelf, on which lay what seemed to be a ragged and 
soft linen bundle. ; 

But his curiosity had been too strongly excited to 
be easily satisfied, and drawing the bundle from its 
resting-place, without bestowing one thought on the 
doubtful act he was committing, he proceeded to un- 
fold it and examine its multifarious contents. 

They were certainly of little interest in them- 
selves. The small articles even to his masculine 
mind had evidently belonged to a young child; a 
jewelled coral, that had hung round some infant 
throat, and a faded ribbon sash were all that pre- 
sented themselves to his view—of little interest one 
would thiuk toa young man like Ernest Belfort, but 
in reality they inspired him with eager hope and ex- 
pectation, 

He guessed at oncethe nature of the deposit thus 
carefully concealed, He had so often heard Cora St. 
Croix allude to the sole proof of her identity, should 
any question arise of the parents who had given her 
birth, Now he actually looked on them, those infant 
relics, but to what avail? 

“What use can these be?” he muttered. “As if 
all these masses of lace and cotton in which infants 
are wrapped were not one. and the same. Cora has 
but little to expect if these are the only clue she can 
obtain to her name and birth.” 

He let the little yellow, discoloured frock that had 
once doubtless been some mother’s or nurse’s pride fall 
in disgust from his hands. It touched his foot as it 
fell, and he fancied that a slight rustling noise met 
his ear as it slid by his ankle that was scarcely pro- 
duced by that soft material of which it was com- 
posed, 

Once more he lifted it, and examined it more 
closely, And though almost imperceptible, save to a 
keen eye and delicate hand, he was at last convinced 
that some extraneous substance was carefully con- 
cealed within a broad hem at the bottom of the frock, 
though so carefully and artfully placed that there was 
the very slightest possible differen.6 between the 
sides of the garment in thickness, 

Lord Belfort’s first impulse was to tear open the 
garment and ascertain the nature of the enclosure. 
Would it not be possible that doubt would be thrown 
on the genuineness of the whole affair should he 
alone and without witnesses unravel the possible 
secret ? 

“Tt must be traced to the very bottom,” he thought, 
“Yes, dear, noble Cora, you risked your life for me, 
and I will not shrink from any exposure necessary to 
revealing, your secret. But how, in what manner ?” 
he mused, 

He guessed not that the object of his care and 
affection was in the same land with himself, that she 
and the other persons who had played so conspicuous 
a part in the drama of her life were by a succession 
of coincidences united in one small neighbourhood. 
But the most feasible idea that did ocour to him was 
an &ppeal to the brother of Sibbald Carew, on be- 
half of that brother’s protégée. 

True, it was adangerous experiment for one who 
had been the cause of Sibbald’s death. But Ernest 
Belfort’s character was. maturing and elevating by 
adversity. He was at once weary of seclusion and 
suspense. In truth it had been for the sake of Cora’s 
wishes on his behalf that he had preserved the con- 
cealment so long and so patiently; and now he re- 
solved to cast all on one die—to clear his own fame, 

and to place the noble girl to whom he owed so much 

in her natural sphere. 

And then—what then ? 

To do Ernest justice he sternly turned from any 

more distant anticipations for the future. No selfish 
plans and wishes should be allowed to mingle with 

the better and nobler aspirations that were struggling 

for the mastery. 

(To ba continued.) 





ENnGuisH AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN AMERICA. 
—An American farmer writes against the importation 
by Mr. Arch of English labourers, and rather roughly 
maligus them by stating broadly that all English ag: i- 





cultural labourers are good for nothing, that they 
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will not do a good day’s work, that they will not 
learn American husbandry, that they are saucy, that 
they refuse the smallest job not in the letter of their 
agreement, that they think nothing of flying from a 
bargain, and that the moment they have learnt their 
business they look for better wages with another em- 
ployer. 





THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


——_.——— 
CHAPTER XX, 

“Come! We are upon this lurking business to 
serve the desire of our lord, Count Alfrasco,” said 
Borrelli. “ He left thee near Pisata, with his com- 
mand, to play spy on Cosmo. I went with him to 
Zapponetto. Four days ago he bade me seek thee, 
and return with thee to Zapponetto, with thy news, 
ifany thouhast. I met thee near the cottage of 
Cosmo at noon, and thou toldst me that Lord Colonna 
was at Atrani; that thou hadst seen Cosmo depart at 
daylight as if to go to that town ; and that thou hadst 
just seen Cosmo’s daughter leave the cottage with 
the vase, and take the way towards this fountain, and 
so I came with thee, and we hid in yonder hollow— 
’twas there I hid when our Lord of Zapponetto failed 
to carry off the maiden—and there concealed’ we 
have seen that which hath passed and which will add 
mightily to thy budget of news for Count Alfrasco. 
When the fierce old forester trod so near us, ere he 
ended the wooing of Lord Colonna, I was in a state 
of terror lest the old fellow might spy us, or even 
smell us, for there is no bloodhound in all Italy that 
hath so keen a nose as old Cosmo. And I doubt not 
that thou wast full of terror also then, Manfredi?” 

“Ay, was I. He would have made an end of one 
or both of us had he seen us,” 

“ And is it because of that terror that thou didst 
drink dreams of vengeance against Cosmo ?” 

“ Nay, but for the viper’s poison that is in my 
veius, and which hath made my death sure,” replied 
Manfredi, with a howl so keen that Borrelli sprang 
to his feet and, with an oath, bade him remember 
where he was and that Cosmo might return. 

* Not he, curse him!”’ replied Manfredi. “ He hath, 
a3 I told thee, a wife who is very ill, and rarely 
leaves her bedside. She hath not been here and 
scarcely out of the cottage since Lord Alfrasco was 
here.” 

“But what about that viper’s poison thou didst 
begin to speak of ?” 

* Dost remember the handkerchief I found in the 
wood, where the old villain of a forester y 

“ Ay—thou didst snatch it from a hanging limb 
and didst bind it about thy face where Cosmo had 
wounded thee with the staff.” 

* Wilt listen? Lurking under the cottage, some 
two days after that, I heard the maiden talking to 
Cosmo; he asked her to tell the tale again how she 
had slain a viper as she went to the fountain, how 
she cleansed the venom of the reptile from her head- 
piece with the handkerchief she had ; how she tossed 
it into the bushes ; how she slew the viper with the 
staff and threw the staff away ; how with a bodkin 
she picked out the broken fangs from the golden head- 
piece that had saved her, and tossed the bodkin away 
—and much more I heard, which I keep to tell Count 
Alfrasco,” added Manfredi, grinding his teeth with 
rage aud pain. 

“T ask not thy gain of eavesdropping,” said 
Borrelli. But what hath all this to do with ‘drink- 
ing dreams of vengeance’ upon Cosmo and his 
daughter ?” 

“The staff with which Cosmo wounded me was 
that with which Vittoria slew the viper.” 

“ Ob ad 

“ And the bodkin that I did tread upon to the utter 
piercing of my foot was that with which she did pick 
out from her gold band the points of the viper’s 
fangs.” 

* Aha!” 

“ And the handkerchief that I found on the bough, 
and with which I did bind up my hurts was that 
with which she did wipe off and soak up the splashes 
of viper’s venom from her head-piece, not an hour, 
not half an hour ere I had it over my fresh wound. 
Ob! Curse her!” 

“Then thou art poisoned!” 

“ Ay, even to my marrow !” 

“ I wonder that thou hast lived till now, Manfredi.” 

“I felt not any of the effects of the venom,” re- 
plied the miserable man, “until I had overheard 
Vosmo’s daughter telling him of how she had slain 
the viper. From that instant agony hath been run- 
ning riot in my veins, in my bones,in my marrow! 
Look at me! Do I not look like the plague-spotted 
corpse of a beggar’s hovel? Ay, draw away from 
me, or I may bite thee!” 

“Ha!” cried Borrelli, alarmed, and drawing his 
dagger. 








writhing Manfredi, snapping his fingers in rage, 
pain, and despair. “I would beg thee, Alonzo Bor- 
relli, to stab me to the heart this instant were it not 
that I hope to live to be avenged upon Cosmo and 
his dainty daughter !” 

“Thou hast ever had much malice in thee, man,” 
said Borrelli, with a wary eye on his companion, as if 
he feared the poisoned man might grow suddenly 
rabid and bite him, “ yet I see not why thou hast so 
fierce a desire to destroy the daughter of Cosmo. 
She did not intend to harm thee; and, as for that, 
hadst thou been in Cosmo’s place wouldst thou not 
have fought as he did ?” 

“What! Thou wouldst attempt to persuade me 
from my desire of revenge!” 

“Bah! hate the viper that did fall in the way of 
the maid——” 

“ And why not Count Alfrasco P” 

“Ho!” was the reply of Borrelli. “ And why 
him ?” ; 
“ Because had he not conceived a passion for the 
maid he would not have forced me to aid at the in- 
tended abduction, and then I should not have been 
poisoned.” 

“But bad be not seen the maid Count Alfrasco 
would not have attempted the abduction.” 

“True, Borrelli, and the maid would never have 
existed but for Cosmo, and sol hate him and her. 
I hate Lord Colonna too, for but for his command not 
to harm Cosmo as we arrested the man Cosmo would 
have been cut down ere he had achance to wound 
me. QOh,I hate all. But now Jet me quench wy 
thirst again, and then we will set out for Zapponetto. 
The scheme of Count Alfrasco is working well.” 

* And what is that scheme, Manfredi?” asked Bor- 
relli, with more show of eagerness than he intended. 
Tothis Manfredi made no reply as he was again 
swallowing water with the thirst of a starved camel. 
As the reader has been told, Borrelli was as desirous 
to serve Sicardo the Brigand as to aid the purposes 
ot Count Alfrasco. 

He had expected at the castle of the latter at Zap- 
ponetto to hear “the bark of the fox,” for he kad not 
for an instant forgotten the whispered warning of the 
brigand as they parted. But no sigual from Sicardo 
had he received or perceived. 

Yet he remembered that he held his life only at the 
pleasure of the powerful brigand, whose dagger he 
feared might reach him if he ceased to be of use to 
him ; or, more truly, Borrelli feared not direct assas- 
sination at the hands of the agents of the chief so 
much as a death by fearful and lingering torture if he 
failed to have it in his power to afford some impor- 
tant information to Sicardo. 

He also greatly feared Count Alfrasco, and dared 
show no reluctance to again visit Del Parso when 
Lord Alfrasco bade him go seek Manfredi. 

He had less fear of meeting Sicardo in Del Parso 
after he had heard that the brigand’s fortress at Forza 
had been captured by a band of Greek pirates, who 
had carried away to Greece Sicardo’s infant son, and 
that Sicardo had gone in pursuit of the kidnappers. 
Yet so great was the fear of Sicardo iu Borrelli’s 
heart that he ceased not toact as a spy upon the de- 
signs of Count Alfrasco; nor could he cease to fear 
Sicardo’s future movements so long as he was not 
sure that the great brigand was not dead. In no 
better way could he gain a claim upon the gratitude 
of Sicardo than by foiling all schemes which any one 
might be plotting for the injury of Cosmo and Vit. 
toria, for he knew that the former was the father and 
the latter the sister of Sicardo. 

Hence his eagerness to discover the designs of Count 
Alfrasco, those of which he had just heard Manfredi 
speak. 

Pe Now then,” he said, coaxingly, as Manfredi 
finished his quaffing, “‘ what is the plan of the noble 
count ?” 

“He has not told me,” replied Manfredi, with a 
glance of suspicion at his companion. 

* But thou knowest the plan?” 

“T have imagined it. Did not the count say, in 
thy presence, that I had more sense in my little 
finger than thou hadst in thy whole body ?” 

“So he did, and thou hast.” 

“Therefore will I not tell to thee my thoughts, 
Now let us begone, for it will be far into the night 
ere we can walk to where thou hast the horses. Ha! 
this pain in my veins!” groaned Manfredi. “May I 
live to see him on the scaffold!” 

“Who? Cosmo?” 

“ Ay, and his daughter, and his wife, and his son, 
and Colonna di Caraccioli!” 

“Ho! Lord Colonna!” 

3.“ I meant not that—the name of the noble prince 
slipped from me! Pester not me with thy knavish 
questions, Borrelli! The venom in my veins drives 

me to say mad things.” 

“There is a leech at Zapponetto, a learned Greek, 

who may be able to drive the viper’s venom from thy 


, 





“Pish! and that for thy dagger!” said the 


“Nay, Iam a doomed man. I have felt that as I 
crouched and crawled amid these woods, and lurked 
near the cottage of Cosmo, ut I have learned 
enough now to avenge me. Nay, so I may live long 
enough to see—well, I say no more.” 

‘The Greek may heal thee.” 

“ Why, what great cure hath he done at Zappo- 
netto ?” 

“Hoe hath given Count Alfrasco a pair of new 
ears.” 

“Thon art romancing.” 

“Nay. When thou seest Count Alfrasco thou wilt 
say—‘ I have dreamed that Sicardo cut off the ears of 
my lord.’” 

“Bah! I saw the combat, and I saw an old brigand 
roll up the severed ears in a piece of Lord Zerro’s 
silk scarf ;and I doubt not Sicardo will try to nail 
those ears to the great banner staff of the Largo del 
Mercato in Naples.” 

“If he lives, he will try to doit. If he try to do 
it, it will be done.” 

“ Then what nonsense is this?” 

“Nay, the count has a pair of new ears—ears of 
flesh and blood.” 

At this assertion Manfredi, despite his incessant 
inward pain, laughed aloud in scorn. 

“ Oh, thou wilt live some time yet, since thou canst 
laugh,” said Borrelli, ‘Now hark ye. Castano, the 
Greek leech from Constantinople, who for a year bath 
lived on the bounty of our lord at Zapponetto, did 
make fresh with his knife the ear wounds of our lord 
and instantly fix thereon two human ears the same 
instant severed from the head of one who did right 
willingly offer such service of ears to Count Alfrasco. 
And these ears did not wither, but by the art of the 
Greek were made to unite with wherethe ears of the 
count had been; and when I Jeft Zapponetto the 
count had no sign that he had lost his own ears and 
was wearing the ears of another, save the scarcely 
perceptible scars where they had united with his own 
flesh.” 

Manfredi stared in wonder at his companion for a 
moment, and then exclaimed: 

“ It cannot be true!” 

“J will agree to give thee twenty ducats, if thou 
wilt promise me as many, if all is not true,” replied 
Borrelli. 

“ And who right willingly offered his ears to our 
lord 2?” 

“See—mine are gone,” said Borrelli, lifting his 
long, thick and shaggy locks from his temples. 

He was earless, 

“Out upon thee!” cried Manfredi, scornfully. 
“Does not all Naples know that thy ears were cut 
off by Black Sforza to punish thee for stealing a silver 
chalice from achurch? And even hadst thou had 
thy lost ears to offer to our lord, dost think he would 
have worn ears of which Black Sforza said: ‘ Behold 
ears more like the ears of a donkey than the ears of 
a man!’ ?” 

“ Some day I may see the ears of Black Sforza cut 
off,” growled Borrelli. ‘ I heard Sicardo say he bad 
the deed in mind.” 

‘But meanwhile tell me who gave his ears to our 
lord’s service ?” 

“ All we who do serve Alfrasco of Zapponetto may 
answer ‘I’ to that,” laughed Borrelli, “since we 
often risk our necks in bis service. Ho! thou didst 
have an ear slashed for him the other day !’’ 

“ Ay, by the javelin of Lord Colonna. I have not 
forgotten it,” replied Manfredi, with a scowl. “ But 
answer my question.” 

“ Why, when the Greek Castano did tell our lord, 
who had an idea that the thing might be done—that 
it could be done, our lord asked the Greek to sell him 
his own ears,” 

“ Ho! and the Greek did?” a 

“ Nay—for the Greek had none.” 

“ St. Peter!” 

“ He had lost them at Constantinople, and nearly 
lost bis head at the same time. He hides the loss 
with a cap, a Greek turban, and his hair.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Now I would have sold my ears—had I had any 
—for half the sum the count offered to old Madjara, 
the steward of the castle,” continued Borrelli. 

“ Ah, then our lord now wears the ears that have 
so often listened at keyholes——” 

“ Nay, old Madjara’s ears were too valuable to his 
wife, who uses them as handles when she beats him 
with her slippers, And the Greek said Madjara’s 
ears were too old, The ears of a young, healthy and 
vigorous person were vitally necessary. Then came 
forward one who said: ‘ Take my ears, and my heart 
if need be, for service of my lord.’” 

“Ou! Pray tell me the name of that idiot,” cried 
Manfredi. 

“ Ergivetta di Vampa—or, as she is sometimes 
called, Galpa the Page.” 

“ Ab! I had forgotten her and her devotion to our 





blood.” 
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“ Happy lady !’’ said Borrelli, with a bitter smile, 
since our lord doth seem to love her now more than 
ever, and doth speak of making the fond creature his 
lawful wife. His ears thou knowest were small for 
aman of his stature, and hers large for a woman. 
Well, our lord wears the ears of Ergivetta di Vampa 
now, and only close scrutiny can detect that they 
were not born with him. Oh, he isa noble lord, is 
he not, to accept such a gift from the lady! What 
priucely condescension ina Caraccioli! I mean that 
so old Cosmo would phrase it.” 

““And why should she or any one not esteem as a 
great honour our lord’s acceptance of such a service ?”’ 
asked Manfredi, with a covert glance at his com- 
panion, who was injudiciously garrulous. 

‘Oh, of course—but still, 1, not being a noble, and 
only a fellow of no repute, would go without my 
ears all my life rather than deprive my lady-love of 
even the tip of hers—ha! why dost eye me in that 
fox-like manner ?” 

“* Nay—go on.” 

“That thou mayest report my speech to our lord! 
Thou art a cunning knave, Manfredi, but I stand well 
in the favour of our lord, and thou canst not set him 
against me, envious as thou art. Still, I will say no 
more. Come, let us be gone. Butspeak not of what 
I have said.” 

So saying Borrelli stalked away, followed by Man- 
fredi, whose strength had greatly revived since he 
had twice quenched his thirst. 

“Thou needst say no more,” mused Manfredi, as 
he followed the other through the forest, on their 
way to where Borrelli‘had horses to bear them to 
Zapponetto. “Thou hast said enough. I read 
traitor to our lord in thy eye; and if my lord’s pian 
be betrayed, or be known too soon, it may never 
come to a head; and if it never come toa head, I 
shall not be avenged at one grand swoop, by means 
of our lord, upon Cosmo, Vittoria, Sicardo, Lord 
Colonna and our lord—for I do hate them all, Cosmo 
wounded me in my face ; his daughter poisoned the 
rag that did poison me, the prince split my ear, and 
afterward struck me down with the staff—and I hate 
his reputed, goodness ; Sicardo slew my brother when 
the brigand rescued his betrothed from those who 
were carrying her off; and Count Alfrasco hath 
ground me to the dust with a thousand insults. Ah, 
his plot is a good one to gratify his hate of those I 
hate, and to destroy himself; for, if it succeed, then 
will Sicardo slay him, though the life of the brigand 
pay forfeit the next instant.” 

Five days after this Manfredi was closoted with 
Count Alfrasco at Castle Zapponetto. 

Borrelli had accompanied Manfredi to the presence 
ofthe count; but the latter, wishing to be alone with 
Manfredi, bade Borrelli retire. 

The count, unaware that Manfredi’s veins were 
tainted with viper’s venom, stared in amazement at 
his changed appearance. Manfredi, remembering 
the combat before the fountain of St. Anthony, gazed 
curiously at the count. 

Borrelli had not spoken falsely. The count had ears 
—perfect ears. Manfredi, however, who was a man 
of memory and observation, noticed one new thing 
in regard to the ears—the count wore jewelsin them. 
It was not uncommon among effeminate male Italians 
to copy a custom of their females and sport earrings, 
but never before had Manfredi seen earrings in the 
ears of Count Alfrasco. 

“ They are indeed the ears of Signorina Ergivetta,” 
thought Manfredi ; ‘‘at least, they were, and as it 
would have been impossible to conceal the fact that 
they have been pierced and used to wearing weighty 
earrings the count must per necessity wear such 
baubles.” 

“So thy eyes are fixed on my ears, Manfredi?” 

“ Ay, my lord,” 

“They were not smitten off by the brigand.” 

“ Of course not, my lord.” 

* And he who dares say the ears of Alfrasco of 
Zapponetto were lost in combat with Sicardo the 
Brigand is a vile calumniator.” 

* Most base and vile, my lord.” 

‘* And if the brigand or any one else doth succeed 
in nailing @ pair of ears to the great banner-staff in 
the Largo del Mercato, and it be declared that the 
said ears were the ears of Alfrasco of Zapponetto, the 
assertion will be false.” 

“Of course, my lord; and all will know it to be 
false, for behold! my lord still has ears! and ears of 
man are not like the claws of a crab, to grow again 
after being lost,” replied Manfredi, bowing. 

“It need not be denied that the rascally brigand 
made the attempt, as these scars may prove,” said 
the count, touching his ears; “ but he failed.” 

“ Most assuredly he failed. The man hath not been 
born that can cut off the ears of my lord.” 

“ And that all may cast their eyes upon my ears, 
ond at the same time see that they are not false ones, 
I wear in my ears these weighty baubles of gold and 

iamonds.” 





“A most cunning and wise device, my lord.” 

“ And now, as this is all understood, Manfredi, tell 
me what hath chanced to thee since I saw thee! 
Thou art as lean and cadaverous as the corpse of a 
starved beggar; and had not Borrelli said, ‘Here is 
Manfredi, my lord,’ I should not have recognized 
thee. A life in the forest of Del Parso doth not 
fatten thee,” 

Manfredi then informed the count of how the poison 
of a viper had gotten into his veins, and how he had 
discovered the fact by overhearing a conversation 
between Cosmo and Vittoria. 

* Then thou art a doomed man, Manfredi,” said the 
count, when he had heard of this matter. 

“I hope to live and see the end of Leonato di 
Chiaramonti, my lord,” replied Manfredi, with a 
writhe of pain and a muttered malediction. 

“The venom hath mounted to thy brain, man,” 
said the count, staring at the tortured victim, ‘“* Leo- 
nato di Chiaramonti, Prince del Arnato, is dead, I 
know not how many years.” 

‘* My lord, hast never heard a rumour that Sicardo 
the Brigand is a son of Duke Leonato 2?” 

“T have heard it, and placed no faith in it; and, 
from what we learned at the fountain, we now know 
that Sicardo is the son of Cosmo, the Forester of Del 
Parso.” : 

“ True, my lord; and Cosmo the Forester is Leo- 
nato di Chiaramonti, of Sicily.” 

“ It cannot be,” exclaimed the count, his eyes dilat- 
ing with surprise and delight. 

If the assertion of his servant was true, the count 
would be in possession of a secret which he could 
use against the queen, whom he secretly hated be- 
cause of her fondness for his half-brother. 

** My lord,”’ continued Manfredi, “ as is woll known 
in all Italy, Duke Leonato, and thy noble father, the 
Grand Constable, were in their youths rivals in arms 
and in love, and also in manly beauty and all manly 
and warlike excellences.” 

“ T have heard something of this, ‘but go on,” 

“During the reign of Ladislaus, late King of 
Naples, aud late brother of King Joauna, Duke Leo- 
nato and his bride were at the royal court in Naples. 
The bride of the duke was a daughter of Queen 
Eleanor of Aragon and John I., King of Castile—a 
lady of great beauty and nobleness, Her name was 
Maria Christina, and she had rejected the hand of 
Prince del Alberti of Rome. During the bridal visit 
at Naples the duke in handling an arquebuse shot 
Prince del Alberti. The prince died. When he was 
shot no one was present except Leonato, The re- 
port got abroad that the duke had purposely slain the 
prince, because the latter had loved the wife of the 
duke. It was known that the prince lived several 
days after he was shot, and the surgeon of Gianni 
Caraccioli attended him in the palace of his father, 
and thy father asserted that the prince, with his 
dying breath, declared that Duke Leonato had delibe- 
rately assassinated him. Indeed, a paper, signed by 
the prince, to that effect was shown to the court by 
Gianni di Caraccioli. An attempt to arrest the duke 
was made, but he escaped to his native Sicily, his 
wife having warned him that Gianni di Caraccioli had 
privately threatened to destroy the duke if she, the 
duchess, refused any longer to receive Ser Gianni as 
her lover.” 

“ My excellent father was never a saint,’’ said the 
count, with a laugh. ‘ He wasa man to quickly avail 
himself of a chance to be rid of two rivals—the duke, 
who was the husband, and Del Alberti, who stood 
higher in the esteem of the duchess than Gianni di 
Caraccioli. Did he obtain the desired prize?” 

“ Nay, my lord, for the duchess escaped from Naples 
with her husband.” 

“ At least my father had revenge,” laughed the 
wicked count. “ The reputation of the duke was de- 
stroyed, and Del Alberti was slain. Proceed.” 

** But the vengeance of Gianni di Caraccioli did not 
end speedily,” resumed Manfredi. ‘His hate for the 
duke, who soon afterward received the title of prince 
in Sicily, increased, and his love for Maria Christina 
became hatred and desire for her ruin. Del Alberti 
was a near relative of powerful officers of the Papal 
court, and by working upon their family pride, and by 
continued exertions, extending through several years, 
Duke Leonato was at last placed under the awful ban 
of the Church.” 

“* Ay, the desire of a Caraccioli for vengeance upon 
an enemy is sleepless as the fires of Vesuvius,” re- 
marked the count, twisting the ends of his moustache, 
and proud of his Caraccioli blood. 

‘Thy father’s hatred for the duke had meanwhile 
been at work in Sivily, and by his means the mind of 
the late King of Sicily and Aragon, Ferdinand the 
Just—the father of the present king, Alfonso V. the 
Magnanimous—was bitterly inflamed against the 
duke, his sister’s husband, and Ferdinand was led at 
last to believe that the duke and the duchess were 
couspiring to slay Lim, or at least to wrest the throne 
from him.” 





‘Ay, I have heard that Duke Leonato aimed to be 
king of Sicily and Naples.” 

“Yes, my lord ; and so sentence of death was <-. 
creed by Ferdinand upon Duke Leonato and his wife, 
the Duchess Maria Christina. But they escaped just 
as they were about to be arrested” 

“ And perished at sea,” interrupted the count. 

“So all the world believes, my lord. But they 
still live, as I will prove to thee presently. The wife 
of Cosmo the Forester, now called, in Del Parso, 
Donna Castelletta——” 

“ Ay—I saw her that day at the fountain.” 

“She hath been very ill and deliriovs since that day, 
my lord, and I, concealed beneath the floor of the cot- 
tage of Cosmo, have gathered enough from her rav- 
ings and sometimes lucid conversations with Cosmo, 
to be perfectly assured that Cosmo is the outlawed 
and supposed dead Duke Leonato, and to know that 
Donna Castelletta is the outlav’sd and supposed dead 
Duchess Maria Christina,” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the count. 

** My lord will remember that Cosmo said he had a 
firm plea whereby he was entitled by the ancient law 
of Del Parso to claim thy head, and that he suddenly 
declined to advance that plea, his wife having said 
something to him which we did not hear ?” 

“T remember it well, and hence I suspected that he 
was indeed of noble birth, and so I told Lord Colonna 
for reasons of my own. But I had no suspicion that 
Cosmo was Duke Leonato di Chiaramonti.” 

“ He is ; and he made not the plea; and only because 
he knew that in doing so he would place his neck 
and that of his wife under the axe of Black Sforza.” 

“Aud under that axe will I place their necks, and 
the neck of another, ere I be a month older.” 

“ The other ig Lord Colonna,” thought Manfredi. 

But, knowing well the emnity of the vindictive 
count toward all who showed too much penetration 
of his secret schemes, Manfredi was careful not to 
utter the foregoing thought aloud. 

He, as wily as the count, was to appear only as a 
blind and obedient agent in that somewhat compli- 
cated scheme of quadruple vengeance which he sus- 
pected was seething in the brain and heart of Al- 
frasco of Zapponetto, 

He replied quickly: 

“ Ay, the neck of Sicardo the Brigand must go with 
that of the others, my lord.” 

* That of course,” thought the count, “after he 
shall have writhed a year under the torturing hands 
of Black Sforza, But the neck I meant now carries 
the head of my very beloved brother—Colonna the 
Just!” 

Manfredi read this unuttered thought as clearly ag 
if the count had spoken it. 

He continued : 

“From my covert beneath the floor of Cosmo’s 
cottage I also gathered these facts: Sicardo the Bri- 
gand is indeed the son of Duke Leonato—that son 
once known in Sicily as' Tancred di Chiaramonti, 
Count of Esse, and who was supposed to have 
perished at sea at the time his parents were believed 
to have perished. For some years after their escape 
they dwelt in disguise and under an assumed name 
in Spain. But at length Count Tancred, our brigand, 
burning to avenge the real and supposed injuries of 
his parents, appeared in Sicily and in Italy under 
the name of Rizzio di Sicardo, as a leader of bri- 
gands ; though I have often heard in Naples that ho 
is less a brigand than a man who bitterly hates the 
Caracciolis, and all those nobles who in any manner 
abetted thy father in the enmity of the latter to- 
ward Duke Leonato— whether in Naples or in 
Sicily-——” 

“ He is @ brigand!” exclaimed the count, sharply. 
‘Neither more nor less! A vile thief and robber, 
were he ten times a Chiaramonti, and Black Sforza 
shall exhaust all the contrivances aud inventions of 
the torture chamber upon him! Proceed.” 

‘* Before Count Tancred——” 

* Gall him Sicardo the Brigand,’’ roared the count, 
raising @ heavy lump of bronze threateningly, and 
glaring at Manfredi. 

“Thy noble father doth suspect him to be the sup- 
posed dead son of Leonato, my lord,” said Manfredi, 
humbly. 

“ No matter! I know him only as Sicardo the Bri- 

and,” 
ene Ay—as the man who cut off thy ears!” thought 
Manfredi, who resumed : 

“Sicardo the Brigand, ere he parted from Duke 
Leonato——” 

“Call him Cosmo !” 

“Yes, my lord—ere he parted from Cosmo, Sicardo 
swore a solemn oath never to reveal to any one that 
he was a Chiaramonti so long as the ban of the Church 
aud the sentence of outlawry should be over his 
parents, So they parted. After atime Cosmo, sus- 
pecting that his identity was iu danger of being dis- 
covered in Spain, dared secretly visit Queen Joanna 
of Naples” 
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* Ha! the queen ?” . ‘ 
And having uttered this involuntary ejaculation 
Lord Alfrasco fell into a deep meditation which in- 
terrupted momentarily the recital of Manfredi. 
(To be continued.) 





A LABOUR OF LOVE, 
oe —-—- 
CHAPTER XL 

A WANsom is dashing through thestrests at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

It draws up before a tall tenement house. An 
elderly gentleman alights and carefully assists a lady, 
deeply mufiled and veiled, to the ground, 

The gentleman knocks loudly on the door. It is 
late, and working people are weary and sleep very 
soundly, 

Fv the bolts are withdrawn, the door is opened, 
and a face looks out, illumined by a tallow candle. 

“Mr, Fairfax ?” says the elderly gentleman, experi- 
mentally. 

“ Fairfax 2?” says he of the stranger face. ‘‘ Nobody 
called Fairfax here.” 

“Oh, please!” gasps the lady, coming into view. 
“ Where have they gone? They lived here last June 
—Mr. Fairfax and Mrs, Vail.” 

* Dunno,” says the man, yawning fearfully. “ Ask 
the landlord, fust floor.” 

Down they go to the door of Mr. Lucas Imri’s 
single room, where he lives the life of a rat, except 
when he is laving his hands in the coffers of gold he 
has hidden there. 

Repeated knocking calls forth an apparition witha 
hooked nose, a beard to the girdle, and a red night- 
cap towering high, 

“Where have Mr. Fairfax and Mrs, Vail removed 
to ?” inquires the gentleman. 

Mr. Imri, only illamined by the street-lamp which 
shines across his door (candles are too dear for his 
use), shakes his filthy, picturesque head mourn- 
fully. 

* Ah, I know not where those afflicted souls have 
taken refuge,” says he, with touching pity. (Jennie 
Vail could have enlightened the gentleman as to its 
sincerity, from old experience of the Jew’s griping 
proclivities.) “ They were a worthy pair, but Heaven 
sent them many calamities. The grand-daughter 
went out one day a pleasuring, and never came back 
—killed, sir, on the railway. When they heard of 
it the aged man was struck with paralysis on the 
instant, and the smitten widow——Good sir, the lady 
is ill, is she not?” 

“No,” gasps the lady, hastily, sitting down onthe 
stone stair opporite the door. ‘‘Go on.” 

“ The widow,” resumes Mr. Imri, after wiping an 
imaginary tear from his almond eye, “being left in 
one hour, as it were, fatherless and childless, and 
having not the wherewithal to subsist on, accepted 
public charity for her aged father, placed him in some 
hospital, and went away to be near him. Whe- 
ther the poor paralytic is dead or recovered I know 
not. They went away, leaving no trace behind. The 
very dog, long beloved by the mother and child, was 
sold in their extremity.” 

The gentleman turns hastily from the old man’s 
sorrowful tale, for the lady has fallen back on the 
culd, hard stairs, as if dead. 

And he carries her tenderly, tenderly out in his 
arms, poor Jennie Vail! 

And so farewell to the old home! 

* * * * * 
“What can I do for you?” asks Mr. Gardiner, 
starting up from his cheerless cup of coffee, in the 
cavernous, echoing coffee-room of the “Castle and 
i'alcon,’’ as Jane creepsin, wan as the morn that is 
now breaking. 

“Find them!” wails she—“ find my darlings !” 

** And what will you do?” 

Her eyes flash, her form dilates; she turnson him 
sternly firm. 

“T will go back to Childerwiteh.” 

The rector draws a long sigh. 

* Thank Heaven!” he mutters, but she does not 
hear him, “ my chain is broken !” 

* * * + 

Lady Thorncliff awoke from her stupor one day 
delirious, 

The experienced nurse who had attended her ever 
since her accident sought Sir Marcus in great dis- 
quietude, 

“She has afancy that Mrs. Thorncliff’s life is in 
danger. I can’t quiet her,” said the nurse. 

Sir Marcus went for Marian. 

Mrs. Thorucliff was sleeping late that morning ; 
Flora, peculiarly red-eyed, hung near the door with 
her bonnet and shawl on. 

“Why isu’t your mistress: in Lady Thorncliff’s 
room yet?” growled the baronet. 


maid, who, with all the domestic force at Childer- 


witch, stood in mortal dread of Sir Marcus. 

“Not well! not well! What's the matter with 
her? and what’s the matter with you that you're 
crying like a baby?” blustered Sir Mareus. 

Flora nearly fainted. 

« Nothing, sir, is the matter with me,” said she, 
with a desperate attempt at surprise. “ But my good, 
kind mistress frightens meentirely ; she'll neither eat 
nor speak,” 

Sir Marcas went to Jane’s door, 

A voice inside said: 

“Flora, open the door!” 

Flora took the key from her pocket and unlocked 
the door, the baronet glowering over his nose at the 
proceedings. 

Jane appeared at the aperture, shockingly white 
and heavy-eyed and evidently jast risen from her bed. 
“Are you ill?” queried Sir Marcus, husling his 
tones to a mild growl. 

“T had no sleep last night, that’s all,” said Jane. 

“ And why didn’t you sleep?” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“Humph! none o’ your business, ‘say you. I say, 
why @’ you keep your door locked ?” 

“T feel more comfortable with it locked.” 

“ What, are we a set of pirates here?” 

“Flora, come in and dress me.” 

“Humph! off at a tangent. Lady Thorncliff’s in 
a high fever. The nurse can’t quict her—perhaps 
you can,” 

“I'm coming, Sir Marcus! I will 
not be long.” 

“ All right ; don’t break your neck though.” 

And off the baronet stamped. 

“Flora, why are you crying?” asked June, 

anxiously, when she noticed her eyes. 

“Oh, ma'am, me heart’s broke entirely | I’m ordered 
to leave’ your service !” sobbed the girl. 

“By whom ?” cried Jane. 

“ By Miss Ingrave, Ah! butshe has a black heart 
toward you, my sweet lady! Shesaw you coming in 
from the little side gate in the dawn this morning— 
mustn’t she have sharp eyes and pricked-up ears, too ? 
and she got at me to say where you had been, and be- 
cause I wouldn’t nor couldn’t say it’s dismissed Iam ; 
and if I complain a word to the master he is tu hear 
the whole of it.” 

Jane was in too deep affliction to quiver much 
under this pin’s prick, but she felt it. 

“My poor Flora!” said she, sadly, “ your faithful- 
ness to me has cost you your place. I dare not gain- 
say Miss Ingrave. How I am to get on without you 
Heaven knows. I have few friends, but I-believe you 
are one of them.” 

“Indeed and you may say that, ma’ata!”eobbed 
Flora ; “and it’s the sweet lady yealways was to me, 
But since I goes,and Miss Annabel puts Fanny’s 
sister Susan in my place, which maybe she is a spy 
and a gossip just like Fan—the reason why she’s 
set in my shoes—good bye, my poor, sweet, dear mis- 
tress,” 

And Flora was gone. 

Jane resumed her place by my lady’s couch, and 
days came ard went, marked by some small yet sig- 
nificant events, 

One morning it was related by one of the doctors 
that the Reverend Octavius Gardiner, Rector of Little 
Catesby, had resigned the living. 

The chain that he had spoken of which had bound 
him for seventeen years was broken at last. Free of 
Baron Adderley’s benefaction, he was free to befriend 
Jane Vail. 

Once and again my lord, meeting Jane Vailin the 
hall or walking in the garden, accompanied her with 
a quiet, dogged persistence, and talked to her with 
such a peculiar manner that it would have puzzled 
her completely had she not had the felicity of over- 
hearing his opinion of her. 

At such times Miss Annabel was sure to come 
down upon the ill-assorted pair, and with the sweetest 
blandness of speech and an imp of fary in her eye in- 
geniously put an end to the téte-a-téte. 

Through all the phases of the fever Lady Thorn- 
cliff liked to have Jane Vail beside her. 

Did she rave, as she too often did, of the white 
flame leaping towards her, flashing into her eyes, 
shooting high above her head, and wrapping her 
round in its mad embrace, and shriek for help, the 
soft voice of Jane Vail fell on her ear like a voice 
from Heaven and stilled her in a moment. 

Other voices she never heeded; she hushed her 
breath to listen to Jane’s, 

Did she wail and weep under the cruel ‘agony of 
the daily dressing of her wounds, Jane's head upon 
the pillow beside hers, Jane’s cheek pressed to hers, 
Jane’s loving eyes looking into hers would hush her 
wailing and charm her pain away so that she would 
smile softly as at some lovely dream of bygone bliss, 

Other faces she could not see ; she souglit out Jane’s 


Haste, Flora! 


Observing these signs, Sir Hastings Vavasour said 
to Jane in Miss Ingrave’s presence : 

“ When the fever leaves the patient in that first 
moment of consciousness let yours be the face her 
eyes first rest on; let yours be the voice that wel- 
comes her to life. A shock of disappointment and 
she sinks from that moment ; a start of pleasure and 
her life is saved. I may almost say that upon your 
presence hangs Lady Thorncliff's only chance for 
recovery.” 

Mrs. Garnet, the nurse, and Miss Ingrave were both 
present when this was said. 

Involuntarily Jane cast a keen look at Miss In- 
grave. Knowing that with Lady Thorncliff’s re- 
covery came Annabel’s downfall, she looked with 
considerable anxiety for some hint as to which course 
that lady’s thoughts took. 

Annabel’s large, innocent-seeming eyes were fixed 
on vacancy; only a suspicious observer, like Jane, 
could have detected the quivering of the fine mustles 
round the mouth and the beat in the hollow of the 
milk-white throat which witnessed to the profound 
interest which she was taking in this intelligence, 
Sir Hastings was leaving the room before sho 
found breath to ask when that important moment 
might be expected. 

“Tt may come in forty-eight hours—it will be pre- 
ceded by a deep, calm slumber.”’ 

With this the doctor left, Mrs. Garnet following 
him out to ask some professional question. 

Miss Ingrave darted a singular glacce at Jane, 
who was narrowly scrutinizing her still. Dread, fury, 
revenge, all struggled to express themselves in that 
swift glance. Then she cast down her eyes and ap- 
peared to ponder anxiously, Then she started up and 
approached Jane. 

“ You know what I think‘of you,” sho said, in Jane's 
ear, ‘You never saw Colonel Thorncliff in your 
life before you happened to be travelling in the same 
train by which he came to his end, You stole his 
papers and came here as his widow. You are Jano 
Vail in disguise; you are. an impostor, A whisper 
from the right quarter can expose you. Fly! fly! 
while you have time!” , 

“ Miss Iugrave,” answered Jane, with cold dis- 
dain, ‘‘ you know what I think of you. You are not 
Authony’s daughter; you were placed in her place 
seventeen years ago to prevent Lady Thorneliff from 
searching for the true child ; you.attempted my life on 
the night of the so-called acvident, and again by 
poison. You are an impostor and a would-be mur- 
deress. Whenever Lady Thorncliff is restored to 
consciousness you will be exposed. Why, then, not 
take the advice you are pleased to offer me, and fly 
while you have time?” 

Miss Ingrave drew off with a glare of rage. 

“ Very good!” said she, fiercely, “ we shall see. In 
forty-eight hours much may happen, Please your. 
self ; but meantime remember that the world is turn- 
ing round, my dear, the world is turning round!” 

The nurse re-entering put a stop to this colloquy. 

Well, the two days wore out and sure enough my 
lady fell into a quiet, sound sleep. . 

Then the nurse rose in her might and put both the 
young ladies out (they had each resolved to die rather 
than desert the post). 

Sir Hastings had vowed that not a soul was to stay 
in the room but the nurse. ‘There would be inevit- 
able rustling of muslin gowns, sighing of weary 
people, smothering of spasmodic coughs, The patient 
would be disturbed, would relapse—would never» 
sleep out of a coffin again. 

The nurse’s last words to Jane were. 

“She’s safe till twelveo’clock, noon, 
stir I'll call you.” 

Her last words to Annabel were 

“The first minute she’s fit for it you shall have 
your turn, miss.” 

Jane went up to her room, and feeling exhausted 
for want of sleep lay down oa her bed. 

Miss Ingrave went downstairs to Lord Adderley, 
whose diurnal visit had occurred even earlier than 
usual this morning. 

And Jane dreamed ; and, oh, it was a sweet dream 
to break in on all her trouble—it was like fairy music 
heard in pain! 

She thought that she had gone home again to look 
for her darlings; that she opened the door without 
knocking; that looking in she saw them both; he 
bending over his vases and colours and glittering 
packets of gold dast—she twining the roses, and 
silver wheat, and lily-buds; and they looked up at 
her and smiled just as of old—just as of old! And 
suddenly big Snath jumped up from his mat with a 
great bark, and leaped upon her, and licked her 
face, and so she awoke sobbing, with tear-wet eyelis. 

It was so dark that at first she thought night had 
come, and sprang from her bed with her heart in her 
mouth, thinking that the fateful moment of my 
lady’s awakening had long passed by ; but anon she 
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ing yet, aud that the sky was black with thunder 
clouds. 

“ There must have been a clap of thunder and I 
thought it was Snath’s bark,’’ mused Jane. 

She rang for her new maid Susan, so evidently a 
creature of Miss Ingrave’s that she was always aware 
of her and never gave her anything to report. 

Sle made her dress her prettily, and arrange her 
bair gracefully. 

“ My lady will know me Whete@he wakes, I would 
like to look my best,” said Jame, 

When she had her crisp, White morning robe on, 
bound about the slight waist with Black cord, her 
soft hair wreathed above her clever’ brow, and her 
wounded hand supported by @ white silk scarf passed 
round her neck, she made # very ledylike and in- 
teresting appearance, 

She went down to'the patlour oppésite my lady’s 
door, to wait there within #ight for the titrse’s sum- 
mons. 

It was but a few ‘ttinutes sfterwatds that a ser- 
vant came witha message{rom Sir Marcus. 

Would she step dowsist#inwand look at some hounds 


he was buying ? 
Reluctantly enough Jane went downsteirs, intend- 
Sit Marous and hasten back 


ing to excuse hersel 
again. 

The front door was wide ‘open; a group stood 
round it, and a dog-é¢artwae drawn up before it. Sir 
Marcus was there rubbing Wie hands and growling 
away ina cheerful double G@. Lord Adderley was 
there, lounging agaitiet the ‘hoary house-wall, with 
his red-tipped finger# at his @raving lips. Miss In- 
grave was there in her delickte:pale gray robes, with 
flame-hued ribbons in her golden hair, sitting prettily 
on one of the time“worn dragons couchant which 
flanked the portal. Amd a little man stood by the 
dog-cart—a little mawin a pote sporting jacket, 
with apoplectic neck, bulle aud bulging eyes, 


lugging out dog after dog fromthe fepository at his 
elbow. 


“Jove! there’s breed!” exélimed the baronet. 
“ Come out, you beauties ; show yourselves. Splendid 
pups, all ready for thei maiden chase, eh, Horseley? 
But show us the surly old brute I heard barking. A 
deer hound, eh? What are you staring at, man? Oh 
—oh—come along, my dear. By George! man, you 
look as if you never saw a lady before.” 

“ Horseley, did you ever see this lady before ?” in- 
per 7 the melodious voice of Lord Adderley. 

Ah 

Pale as death, Jane Vail looked at Mr. Horseley ; 
breathless to suffocation Mr. Horseloy looked at her. 
He had a dog hanging meekly by the ear waiting its 
turn to be dropped on the ground beside a pair that 
were already slinking about side by side with their 
noses on the gravel. He forgot to drop the dog; he 
omitted to answer my lord; the beads of perspira- 
tion started out upon his forehead; his eyes seemed 
ready to. start from their sockets; in fact, the whole 
of Mr. Horseley’s faculties were absorbed in.the effort 
of gazing. 

My lord grew closer to Jane Vail, a tigerish flare 
in the pale green orbs; his fingers at his lips as if 
he were about to eat some delicious morsel. 

Miss Ingrave’s creamy cheeks glowed as if # red- 
bot palm bad been laid on each. 

Sir Marcus woke up. 

“The deuce!” roared he, “Is. this another of your 
tricks to annoy my daughter-in-law? What d’ye 
mean, Horseley, by staring at Mrs, Thornoliff ‘that 
way? What d’ye mean, I say?” 

“Speak out, my good fellow,’ said Lord Adderley, 
encouragingly. 

The dog-fancier at last drew breath and: wiped his 
forehead. 

“Sir Marcus,” said he, in fear and trembling, but 
not of the baronet, ‘if you will please to forgive the 
imprudence I will say what I meant by starin’ at 
this good lady as if 1 were a goin’ out of my mind. I 
could have taken oath in any court in the country, if 
you hadn’t said she was your daughter-in-law, that 
she was a person as was killed more’n three months 
ago on the railway, or her very image. The more I 
looks the more I’m sure on’t,” 

And he rubbed his eyes so as to see her better. 

“ Well, what has that to do with Mrs. Thorncliff ?” 
said Sir Marcus, in his most turbulent tones; “ she 
wasu't killed, so you don’t see a ghost, so there’s an 
end of it.” 

“Ah, but what was that person’s name whom you 
we’ more than three months ago ?” softly queried my 
ord, 

oe Horseloy retreated into the recesses of his dog- 
cart. 

“TI can’t trust my senses,” muttered he, looking 
back, deprecatingly ; “‘the gal I saw wore a lilac 
cotton anda white hat,and owned.” Here he stopped 
to fumble at some fastenings isside, and a rattle of a 
chain was heard. ‘I bought that there dog after- 
wards from the gal’s mother,’’ continued Mr, Horse- 





ley. “I fetched him along to-day for to give youa 
look at him, Sir Marcus. Dogs has more sagacity 
sometimes than men. Come out, Suath!” 

He dragged a great, growling dog out of the box 
~ rhe it on the ground free. 


That fatal chain of circumstance Wanted but a link 
or two to be long enough to strangle Jane Vail’s plot. 

Link the first was forged when Snath stole after 
her the morning she left her home, : 

Link the second when Colonel Pliorneliff put his 
wife’s wedding ring upon her fingér. 

Link the third when in the sutimer house she dis- 
covered the ring to be a magic key to open the gates 
of Childerwitch. 

Link the fourth—ala# ! here 6Omes Snath bounding 
to her feet with one ‘big bark of joy, crouching, 
quivering, curling routid her; is beaming eyes and 
his licking tongue and his supplidnt, fawning body 
saying as plainly as a dog can 8péak: 

“Oh, Jennie, Jennie, I’ve found you again !” 

Link the fourth was thus cotapleted,; 

“She is-—she is Jane Vail!” screamed Miss Tn- 
grave, springing wildly to her feet. “ Look at Jatie 
Vail’s dog! Look at that man! Look at hérself— 
at herself, Sir Marcus, swooning with fear! Send her 
aways Sir Marcus—a vile adventureds! Sénd her 
away!” 

“ Sir Marcus,” said Lord Adderley; With His wéual 
drawl, but never lifting his devouring 6yes off Jano, 
“Miss Ingrave took the liberty of advertizing for 
any friends of Jane Vail to commuiticate With her. 
This man answered the advertisement; supposidg her 
dead. You see the resiilt. What do you think? 
Is she your daughter-in-law, or was she ever tarried 
to Colonel Thorncliff at all? Is she not evidently 
& base impostor, who has stdlen into your family 
upon false pretences?” 

Sir Marcus now had his turn. He had been so 

6d hitherto that net atword rose to hié tongue, 
Ow he turned on Jane with an ominous dartken- 
ing of the face, 

“Marian, have you d0thing to say for yourdelf ?” 
demanded he. 

Nothing. Convicted. 

“ Come, speak out, girl. Are you what they say ?” 
and he laid a hand heavily on her shoulder. 

Nota word. . All was over for Jane Vail. 

“ Have you been deceiving me all this time, pass- 
ing yourself off as my son’s widow——” 

“ Widow!” echoed Mr. Horseley, with a sudden, in- 
decorous bark of a laugh. 

“While you were in reality only the child of a 
common sailor—Jove! didn’t she tell me so herself, 
the jade ?—who got his deserts many a year ago? 
Tell me that, my girl.” 

And the baronet’s grip tightened, 

She lifted her drooping head, and looked upon them 
one by one. 

On Lord Adderley, slightly flushed for once in his 
life, and with a curious quivering about the nostrils ; 
on Annabel, transfigured by a blaze of cruel exulta- 
tion; on the dog-fancier, bloated with suppressed 
laughter as at a joke ; and, last, on Sir Marcus, lower- 
ing angrily on her, and ripe for a wild explosion. 

No mercy anywhere, 

Should she appeal to Sir Marcus by telling him her 
father’s wrongs? No. That ancient jealousy of 
which my lady had warned her stood between 
Anthony Adderley’s daughter and aid from Sir 
Marcus. 

Indentification simply meant destruction. 

No mercy, no help anywhere! 

A wild thought, born of dire necessity, came into 
her brain. 

Defiance ! 

One hour longer ‘in Childerwitch, and Laty Thorn- 
cliff might be able to say enough to Sir Marcus to 
save her. 

Defiance till my lady awakes! 

An electric thrill ran through her—ran through 
them all—as suddenly her form expanded, her eyes 
caught fire, and, with a royal gesture of scorn, she 
said; 

‘‘ Miserable plotters! Has not every one a counter- 
part in some corner of the world? May I not be 
Jane Vail’s counterpart? I defy you all! Prove 
that I am not Colonel Thorucliff's wife if you can!” 

A universal gasp testified to the telling effect of 
this speech. 

The plotters glanced in alarm at each other. 

Mr. Horseley appeared to be on the verge of apo- 
plexy from suppressed emotions. 

Sir Marcus’s black brow cleared by a hair’s breath. 

“It is not you we require to satisfy with our proofs, 
madam,” said my lord, his green pupils dilating and 
flaring like the eyes of a panther about to spring. 
“ What does Sir Marcus think ?” 

“And a dog would never: mistake Jane Vail’s 
counterpart for herself,” added Anuabel, with fearful 
zest. 





Jane burst out laughing recklessly. 

“Sir Marcus!” she cried, looking up in his face 
with her most effective expression, and nestling 
near him in her most confiding manner, “this pair 
ought to be detectives, ought they not? They are 
laughable with their sly trickeries to catch their 
myth. That man is completely mistaken”—(oh, 
Jennie, Jennie!)—“ and that big-dog recognizes me 
because I lived one summer on the seashore, and 
played with him every day on the sands when he 
came there with his mistress, possibly your Jane 
Vail. Sir Marcus; Miss Ingrave is simply jealous of 
me, and anxious to have me worried out of the house. 
Don't heed her, Lord Adderley, of course, must 
side, gallant man! with his lady love. Don’t heed 
him either. Pay the man and send him away.” 

The plotters exchanged another significant look of 
anxiety aud wonder. 

Sir Marcus’s brow cleared by another hair’s breadth. 

“Why don’t you advertizo for Marian Brace’s 
friends to come and identify her?” pursued Jane, 
totkingly, returning to my lord and his lady love. 
“ Why persist in making me out somebody else before 
you have satisfied anybody that lam notshe? Prove 
that! prove that! Ha, ha! you can't!” 

Sir Marcus’s brow grew bright as the sun; his arm 
slipped round her waist. 

“Hang ’em all, I say!” said the baronet, with 
fervour. ‘Let ’em prove that before they come 
pestering and bothering us, Yes, my dear, just let 
them dare to meddle with us again, and—humph! 
they'll have me to deal with, that’s all. We'll keep 
our Own counsel, too, my dear, about who you were 
before ‘Lawry was stupid enough to marry you. No 
offeniéé'to you, my dear. You know what I think of 
you for @ woman, quite another affair from you for a 
match, Confounded idiots! they’ve got one idea in 
their heads, and that’s Jane Vail, Can’t you wait till 
your Jane Vail betrays herself—poor lass! I fancy 
@hé'eas' frightened of you as you are of her—and not 

and insult my son’s widow? Horseley, you 
dowkey, You might have had better sense than to put 
yout finger in the pie. Bo off to the kennels with 
these brates of yours. I'll have another look at them 
there.” 

* Yes, sir,” muttered the dog-fancier, scratching 
his bristly head wildly. “I saw the advertisement 
askin’ Jane Vail’s friends to communicate with 
Lawyer Grayley down at the village yonder, and I 
come along for to tell that she wore killed; and were 
sent up here.” 

Lord Adderley and Miss Ingrave had drawn close 
together, and were silently taking each other's opinion 
of all this. 

Baffled fury darkened each visaze as the dun storm 
cloud darkened the heavens ; for now tlie first drops 
of the tempest were falling. Foiled by Jane Vail’s 
audacity and Sir Marcus’s obstinate incredulity, their 
case, proven as it was, fell to pieces. They were 
utterly routed. 

“ Yes, the colonel’s widow!” echoed Jane Vail, 
facing round on the cowering Horseley. ‘Go and 
find your proofs that Iam not she, and then I will 
admit that lam Jane Vail. Ha, ha, ha!’’ and, in her 
mad excitement, she burst into a ringing peal of 
laughter, in which Sir Marcus joined with a roar of 
boisterous merriment, patting her on the cheek to 
mark his approval of her spirit. 

As if that laugh of mingled defiance and credulity 
had reached the Heavens and challenged the supernal 
powers, a flash smote their eye balls, a thunder-clap 
deafened their ears and a mighty turmoil of all the 
elements broke loose. 

The tremendous roll overhead as if all the artillery 
of Heaven were thundering ; the slashing of the aerial 
canopy here and there and everywhere as if by the 
sword of divine wrath ; the wild outrush of the blast, 
and the torrent, and the distinct sulphurous odour 
seemed to menace the hardy impostor with instant 
annihilation. 

They all turned to look at the sudden convulsion of 
nature. And when they saw the black, hollow clouds 
belching forth flames, and the strong trees bending 
to the ground ander the gale, and the sheeted rain 
whistling by, a very simoon, they forgot the mental 
tornado: which lately had absorbed each soul and: 
trembled before the weird spirit of the storm, 

The dog-fancier’s horse made one frautic leap and 
disappeared round the house, the hounds cowered 
low and seemed as if they wou'd worm themselves 
into the earth, and old Suath pressed close against 
his mistress with a long, eldritch howl. 

“Come in, all,” shouted the baronet, backing into 
the ancient hall where the arms of his ancestors 
glimmered in the lightning’s ray as if the ghosts of 
the dead grasped them, 

Lord Adderley and Miss Ingrave stepped hastily 
after him. 

Miss Ingrave was white with fear, and, flinging 
herself on the nearest chair, she shut her eyes, stopped 
her ears and shook convulsively. 
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Lord Adderley turned from this pitiable sight 
with the impulse of vivid curiosity to see how Jane 
looked. 

She was still standing in the doorway, a tall, white, 
statuesque figure apparently intent on the passage of 
the storm. 

A half-fierce, half-enraptured smile curled my lord’s 
terrible mouth. 

He softly stepped to her side—she did not see him 
—and gloated over her entranced pose, on the rapt 
gaze of her wild, electric eyes, on the abandon of the 
‘woman’s soul to the passing demon of destruction. 

“Grand, reckless creature,” whispered Lord Ad- 
derley—but she did not hear him. “Upon my soul 
you deserve the victory.” 

Intent on her, he did not observe that she was in- 
tent on something far mvre awful than the wildest 
tempest that ever raged. 

That something was a man, 

He was toiling up the avenue against the roaring 
gale, now snatched from sight in the murk of a 
lowering cloud, now projected into brilliant distinct- 
ness by a glare of lightning, like a figure in a magic 
lantern. 

Do the dead indeed rise? 

Has he come from his grave—an awful apparition 
curdling the blood and turning the brain—Heaven’s 
most terrific instrument to punish her for her false- 
hood on the spot where it was uttered ? 

“ Prove,” she had said, with mad laughter, “ that 
I am not the colonel’s widow.” 

Here then, with tempest and fire, approaches 
a spectre of the dead to answer the challenge, 

‘Ter senses reeled, a frenzy of terror seized her, she 
uttered a piercing shriek—it was heard above all the 
din of the hurricane—and staggered back from the 
door. She would have fallen in a swoon had not 
Lord Adderley caught her in his arms, and with that 
strange mingling of savage admiration and a ferocious 
desire to tear her to pieces, gazed green-eyed into her 
ghastly face. 

“Aha!” muttered he, with horrible zest; “the 
brave impostor wears a woman’s heart, does she? 
Wait awhile, Jane Vail, Dimon Adderley has sworn 
to have the handling of that heart yet!” 

That touch sent a shock of life through her. Had 
she been clasped in the toothed arms of the Inquisi- 
torial “‘ Maiden” she could not have torn herself iree 
with more supernatural strength. 

Sir Marcus received her in his arms, inveighing 
lustily at my lord’s impudence—in pantomime, of 
course, for in the wild wrack little could be heard. 

Jane did not faint; on the contrary, a curious reac- 
tion took possession of her. 





[LEAVING NO TRACE.] 

From swooning fear to despairing strength ’tis but 
a little step. 

For the second time within the hour she paused on 
the brink of the abyss and bethought herself. 

Her brain suddenly cleared. In a flash of incon- 
ceivable brilliancy she saw and comprehended her 
position, even down to its minutest details, 

In the excited and exalted state of her mind she 
therefore instantly realized that since there are no 
ghosts of dead men walking theearth the apparition 
she had seen was Colonel Thorncliff himself ! 

However inexplicable that the man whom she be- 
lieved dead when she laid down his head on Morley 
Moor should be yet alive, such her sharpened intel- 
lectual faculties assured her was the fact, 

Colonel Thorncliff was coming up the avenue of 
Childerwitch ; Colonel Thorncliff had but to cross 
that threshold, and in one word speak her doom. 

Stay! 

Mercy was shown her once. | Her mind seized and 
sketched with lightning rapidity the scene in the 
rectory of Little Catesby. ‘There could not be two 
fiends on earth as cruel as Dimon Adderley. Again 
her mind flashed out the picture of my lord in the 
gloom at the summer-house, tempting Annabel In- 
grave tomurder her. Might not mercy be shown 
her again? The picture of Morley Moor, with the 
colonel telling how he loved his stepmother shifted 
into the picture of the fire scene and my lady in 
flames in her arms. Was it not better to fall into the 
hands of the man she had injured (the scene in the 
summer-house, where she destroyed the colonel’s 
trust was in her mind) than the man who had sworn 
to injure her? 

Her case could not be made worse; it might by a 
miracle be made better. 

Haste then, Jane Vail! clutch the passing straw! 

She stepped to the door, 

There he was, thirty or forty paces from the door, 
toiling up against the wind—Colonel Thorncliff’s 
very self. 

She darted out into the storm and flew down to 
meet him; and, oh, laughable incongruity, Sngth 
trotted at her heels. 

Sir Marcus and Lord Adderley sprang, together, to 
see where she was going. 

“ Why, what the PY 

“ Heavens! who is that?’ 

“Doesn’t it look like-—~But pshaw! 
sible !” 

‘Astonishing! Colonel Thorncliff! 
greet him!” 

The gale swept her on ; the rain drifted her faster. 
The mau, with his head on bis breast and his shoul- 


impos- 


She flies to 





ders to the blast, saw something white flash up to Lim 
and bar the way. 

He stood still. 

A woman, pale as death, bareheaded to the storm, 
her white garments streaming in the wind, her wild, 
beseeching eyes riveted upon his, and her asby lips 
gasping out something—amazing vision! 

Colonel Thorncliff stared in amazement. 

She plucked her hands out of a white silk scarf in 
which they were folded, and clasped his arm. 

Then he heard what she was saying. 

“ Colonel Thorncliff, for Heaven’s sake, say I am 
your wife, Marian, only for an hour!—one short 
hour !—my very life depends on it!” 

Colonel Thorncliff actually staggered back. 

“They are watching us from the door,”’ panted the 
wild vision, clutching him again, “they have’ their 
suspicions of me. Oh, have mercy! have mercy, and 
save me from the consequences of the maddest thing 
that ever poor girl attempted, and, Heaven knows, I 
did it in a good cause!” 

“ Wha—what does the woman mean ?” stammered 
the astounded soldier, 

“I dare not stop to explain!” cried she, pressing 
his arm and gazing up with headlong urgency and 
vehemence, “ give me but breathing space; save me 
for one hour and you shall know all whenever we 
are alone. Will you call me your wife for an hour, 
Colonel. Thorncliff? Will you? will you? will 
you?” 

“ You—you—positively you are mad !” gasped the 
colonel. “Who in the world are you? Aren’t you 
the girl that I saw on Morley Moor? Yes, you are. 
There’s your dog. I sent you——” 

“ Will you?” shrieked Jane, clinging frantically to 
him. “ Sir Marcus iscoming—save my life, will you?” 

Yes, Sir Marcus was indeed stamping down the 
avenue, with eyes bursting from their sockets, and 
my lord was slinking at his heels. 

“T—by George !” gasped the colonel, stupefied into 
staring at her and twisting bis dripping gold 
moustache. 

She gave him a look of anguished reproach, and 
dropped his arm. 

“Oh!” wailed she, in a voice of thrilling despair, 
“he won’t ; I am lost.” 

She turned «.izzily to walk away. 
reeled before her, then grew black. 
and threw up her hands wildly. 

Suddenly she felt a pair of arms seize her, and 
sustain her, while a voice said in her ear: : 

“All right, girl—for an hour you are my wife, 
Marian—for the sake of that day on Morley Moor.” 

(To be continue? ) 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Better be with the dead, 
Whom we to gain our place have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Shakespeare, 

Lapy MELVILLE seemed shy of visitors. All who 
called at Rivershall were denied; showers of cards 
from old and new friends fell disregarded. 

Mr. Besant himself, who, now that the house had 
been thoroughly cleansed, had ventured to pay a 
friendly visit, was refused, and rode away as black in 
the face as his mourning coat. 

People said that even the poor dead-and-gone squire 
had been more sociable, and grew curious to see this 
lady who, once the glass of fashion, now shut herself 
up in her newly acquired house and played the hermit. 

The ghost stories current in the kitchen spread to 
the village and thence to the county. 

The magnates of the district wagged their heads 
and sighed plenteously. 

“ Ah,” said they, “ something wrong there, sir, you 
may depend upon it. Never could understand the 
Melville family, never. Always touched, in my opi- 
nion,” and the wise one would tap his forehead sig- 
nificantly. 

But Lady Melville was not mad, she was only low- 
spirited and nervous. She grew more nervous each 
day, and at length reached such a pitch of timidity 
and feeble-mindedness that Miss Lucas was obliged 
to accompany her on the short trips across the great 
hall or up the long corridor, and even then my lady 
would quicken her steps at the slightest noise, and 
looked on either side of her with fearful half-glances, 

The shallow pretence which Miss Lucas had broken 
through on the occasion of Lord Harcourt’s visit was 
kept up now in the strictest and most vigilant man- 
ner. It was always with an air and tone of respect 
that the governess spoke or listened to her mistress, 
and she never addressed her without the prefix of 
“ My lady,” or “ Your ladyship.” 

The greatest stickler for outward respect could not 
have found a crevice in Miss Lucas’s armour of beha- 
viour in which to lodge the arrow of complaint ; yet 
all the while the broken-spirited, fearful-hearted 
woman knew that she had taken her quiet compa- 
nion’s yoke, and that it was galling to her soul. 

The summer wore on—it had’ brought no gladness 
to the mistress of Rivershall; it had brought the 
most intense anguish to Clarence Clifford; its time 
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[THE DEAD ALIVE.] 


had been fraught with great disappointment to Lord 
Harcourt, and to all three the coming seasons were 
without hope. 

Without hope to Lady Melville they were for a 
certainty, for as she sat by the fire—the drawing- 
rooms, great and small, were never without one—shie 
thought bitterly of all she had done to gain that which 
had turned to Dead Sea fruit on her lips. She had 
not gained all she had plotted and sinned for even. 

Here was Rivershall her own to remind her daily, 
hourly, of what she bad done to gain it. But where 
was he. the stern, sad-hearted Claude Ainsley, the man 
she loved more than she had loved any one ? 

She had an instinctive assurance that Miss Lucas 
knew, and yet she would not, could not ask her, and 
as she sat beside the fire gazing into its depths with 
hollow eyes she wondered if he would ever come, if 
the woman who held her in her power would che.se 
to fulfil her promise and bring him, 

As she thought this she shuddered. What was 
love but a mockery to her now? 

To lose her thoughts she rose in her fearful, ner- 
vous fashion, and stole to the window, very much as 
Lilian Melville might have stolen, save that hers was 
pure grief and this woman’s remorse. 

It was sunset, the evening closing in; to the proud, 
regretful woman the hour was typical of her mood. 
The days were closing in and she felt it ; all the sky 
was red and fierce--the spirit of unrest sat heavily 
upon her, 

With a sigh and a shudder she opened the casement 
and stepped on tothe lawn. It was the first time she 
had been out for some days. 

The air seemed strange to her and she drew her 
shawl of pure China crepe more closely round her. 

Yet the evening was inviting, and with listless feet 
fe wandered to the rosary and thence into the shrub- 

ery. 

At the commencement of the thick growth of dark- 
hued plants she stopped; gloom of every kind op- 
pressed and frightened her. 

As she turned to go back to the drawing-room she 
a @ voice talking in a low key within a few fect 
of her. 

The mistress of Rivershall started and paused. To 
whom could her mistress be speaking within the secret 
ambush of the shrubbery? 

With a desire to learn something that might give 
her some little power over the woman who held so 
much over herself she shrank into the shrubs and 
peered through the leaves. 

It was a man, tall and commanding of figure; the 
face was turned from her. 

Sie waited, trying to catch his voice, but he spoke 
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only once and in so low a tone that she could not 
catch it. 

She could see Miss Lucas’s face, however, and that 
was a study, such passion bursting through the evi- 
dent effort to restrain it, and working on the thin lips 
and gleaming in the gray eyes. 

She was talking fast, trying either to persuade or 
convince, and once the silent watcher thought she 
heard her own name. 

The man listened to it-all and seemed, as he looked, 
immoveable. 

Miss Lucas’s voice grew louder, and Lady Mel- 
ville, straining her sense of hearing to its utmost 
limit, caught: 

“ Wait, wait, I say, a thousand times, wait' Your 
revenge is none the less, rather it is a hundred-fold! 
Do wait, Melchior. Look at me. Have I not waited ? 
There is nothing to fear from her; she isa weak im- 
becile, halting between the grave and the madhouse. 
There is nothing to fear from him, shut up in France ; 
and for the others, you say they are or soon will be 
where they will be powerless. Allis safe here, and | 
watch for the day when the consummation shall ba 
attained. Look at me. Oh, Melchior, have I done 
nothing worthy of a reward? Do not leave me, do 
not desert me, for if you go it is desertion the cruel- 
lest and most heartless. Iask so little, Stay till the 
time comes. Can you refuse ?” 

He murmured something and laughed. 

The laugh ran through the listener’s veins like ice, 

“ You are eloquent, Kate, and I find it hard to re- 
fuse you. But I am impatient; the thunderbolts are 
ready to my hand, and my fingers itch to let them 
fall. Iam like the executioner of the Reign of ‘Terror, 
thirsting for the victims. Am I to lean on my axe 
for ever? No! the dogs shall sup their hearticst 
and I will drink my revenge. Look you, Kate, the 
mother spurned at the gallows as a murderess, the 
son dragged to the hulks as a forger, and the rest of 
the family out of the world! It isa great and glo- 
rious revenge, atoning almost for my wasted, blighted 
life ; and you ask me to wait!” 

“TI do,” she breathed, catching at his cloak and 
turning her eyes to his downcast ones. “*I do, for I 
will give you a yet more glorious revenge, cap the 
edifice with a noble apex. CGrauted all you say and 
yet wait and I will put you in their place—master 
here of their house and lands, sitting, if you shall 
will it, like an eagle on the ruins of Rivershall !” 

“What?” he exclaimed. “ How?” 

“ How!’’ she whispered, huskily. “She is in my 
power, I tell you, and must do or sign what 1 choose. 
Is it not easy to guess the rest? Rivershall shall 
come to you, left by the woman who——” 
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He turned his face at the woman, all ablaze with 
assion, and Lady Melville saw it. : 

Yet scarcely saw it, for without a cry she slipped 
to the ground and heard no more. 

Miss Lucas found her there and guessed what had 
happened. With great care she had her carried back 
to the drawing-room and laid upon the sofa. 

‘be window was closed and the fire alluwed to die 
out. 
Miss Lucas herself secretly charged the servants to 
deny that they had seen Lady Melville leave the 
drawing-room, much less had helped to carry her 
back. 

Then Miss Lucas posted herself at the door and 
waited until her ladyship should come to. 

In about-an hour the fainting fit gave way and the 
terrified woman opened her eyes, remembered the 


garden and the voices, and looked round expecting to 


find herself amongst the plants of the shrubbery. 

Instead the luxurious walls and furniture of her 
own drawing-room met her eyes. 

She rose after a while, saw #that the fire had died 
out, and glanced at the window, 

It was clesed-and fastened from the inside. 

All was still<withic the honse, the room had leoked 
as if no one hadventered it. 

She began to grow suspicious of herself. 

“Tt could. not have been a dream,” she murmured. 
“ And yet that face!” and a violent shudder shook 
her whole frame. ‘Bat face has been dead for 
years—years. And if it Wad mot, thow eonld it be 
possible for that dreadidl woman to be connected 
with it? And yet I remember it allo plainly, so 
perfectly distinctly. 1 coulé@vepeat everyrword.” 

She began to pace the room and at dast rang the 
bell. 

“T cannot bear it any longer,” she murmured, ©“ I 
will ask if any one brought me in. They might have 
done so, and yet they would not, dare not, leave me 
there without trying to bring me to!” 

She rang the bell, troubledand 

Mies Lucas entered, placid and serene. She 
stopped near the door with an expression of concern. 

* Your ladyship has let the fire out.” 

Lady Melville looked at her keenly. 

“Has no one been in the room for the last hour or 
two?” 

“T should think not, my lady, or the fire would have 
been seen to, Have you been to sleep, my lady?” 

The tone was so carelessly respectful and so na- 
tural that the bewildered woman put her hand to her 
bead. 

Miss Lucas looked sympathetic. 

“ Your head aches, my lady, I will get you the 
ealts and send Mary to light the fire.” 

Lady Melville sank on the sofa, 

“Stay,” she said, hesitatipgly. “ Where have you 
been this afternoon ?” 

‘*In my room, my lady,” was the careless reply. 
“T was on my way downstairs, passing the door, when 
you rang. I have been writing,” she added, and 
just extended her hand slightly, in which were two 
letters. 

“ Your room overlooks the shrubbery ?” said Lady 
Melville. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Lucas, 

** Did you see any one walking.in it?” 

** No,” said Miss Lucas ; “ no one. Does your lady- 
ship suspect that there is any one about, any thief ?” 

“No,” said Lady Melville, at last convinced that 
she must have fallen asleep and been dreaming. “ No, 
get me the salts, please. Ihave been asleep and have 
@ headache.” 

Miss Lucas left the room for the salts with a 
smothered sigh of relief. 

“ Poor tool!” she muttered. ‘Nothing between 
the madhouse and the grave. If he will but wait!’ 

Meanwhile the individual who was supposed to be 
tied by the hoels in a French maison wis at liberty 
—but not visible, 

The feeling of security had been engendered in his 
former captor’s breast in this manner. The tools, 
Antoine aud Jacques, dreading the consequences of 
their master’s wrath, had sent word to tell him what 
he knew already that their prisoner had escaped. 
And the», to appease him and avert his wrath, followed 
up the message by a second one to the effect that 
they had recaptured him and had him safe. 

Doctor Bromwell, or by whatever other name the 
reader may chooso to call him, after instituting care- 
ful search in the metropolis and failing to discover 
Clarence Clifford, put faith in the message of his 
tools, and really believed that this assertion of Cla- 
rence Clifford’s reimprisunment was true, 

Now the unfortunate Clarence’s invisibility was to 
be accounted for in this war. 

After his shock on the road ho had ridden—fled 
rather—away from the spot, had reached London and 
put up at a small inn situated in one of the suburbs. 
Hero he lad ieft the horse, paid his bill, and gone no 


For two days he wandered about in the quiet ways 
of the city—too numbed to care for food or the future. 
The third day the sense of his misfortune broke 
fully upon him and then he made a strange resolu- 
tion. 

“IT am supposed to te dead,” said he, “and to all 
purposes Iam dead. Clarence Clifford shall be no 
more.” 

With this decision he exchanged his clothes for an 
insignificant suit of brown, and hired a single room 
in a small but cleanly house in the East-end of the 
town and took to living a solitary life ; sometimes re- 
maining in his single apartment for days together, 
sitting over the fire or moodily gazing from the 
window on the crowded roof-tops, at others wander- 
ing about the great thoroughfares, seeing everything 
yet nothing, hopeless and objectiess, waiting for 


His great love and its bitter disappointment had 
chilled his faculties. At onetime he would:mever have 
been brought to believe that he could take the long 
string of mysterious circumstances as passively as 
he did now, that-he could refrain from «hunting out 
some solution to the enigma of his life, that-heaould 
sit/still supinelyand make no effort to discover the 
individual who had captured and imprisoned bim and 
follow him to punishment. 

But he did sit.supinely and ‘he did refrain from 
the slightest effort to untangle the skein; the image 
of the woman he -had loved andwhom he hadimet 
on the way to the grave absorbed all his faculties. 
and laid a heavy restraining hand upon his energies. 
Certainly in a measure Clarence Clifford was during 
that term of his existenceas good as dead. 
Strangely-enough without any ulterior motive he 
had fixed upon hie-hi 
town, without knowing be was within a stone's throw 
of that quiet grass-grown square.in which stood the 
house of the strange andterribletragedy of the bank~- 
note forgeries. 

Strangely-enongh he looked day and night from his 
-emall widlow upon the roof that had covered a 
certain singular lad by name Cli, who had dragged 4 
through his boyhood in the atmosphere of mystery 
and secrecy, 

But he was not to remain in ignorance long. 

One day, sallying forth with his pale face looking 
dreamily vacant and his well-cut lips tightly com- 
pressed, as usuai with those wearing away under 
some ever-present sorrow, he turned to the left of the 
quiet street and walking on with F dg rasan feet 
found himself in a silent square. Just. glancing at 
the old houses, he passed round it and so entered an- 
other. 

In this one something seemed to strike him as 
familiar. With the air of a man who had fallen asleep 
for seven years he lifted his low, soft hat and passed 
his hand heavily across his brow. 

He took another look and his heart commenced to 
beat violently. 

It was the place of asurety, and before his mind’s 
eye rose the pale, haggard face of a lad with dark, 
wistful eyes aud regretful, sorrow-stricken mouth. 
Himself! 

With a low groan he stopped for a moment unde- 
cided whether to hurry from the spot and its baleful 
memories or linger and recall them. 

Still undecided he looked round and proceeded 
slowly towards one of the corners where he judged 
the house should be, 

Ah! there it was. His heart from beating violently 
seemed almost to stand still. 

Oh, hateful place, with vile, prison-like aspect and 
crime-stained stones. 

Why, there on the door panels were still the marks 
and dents of the constable’s staff. 

Here a railing had been wrenched from its place to 
force the heavy door, and there in the thin boarding 
of the upper windows were the sharp holes riddled 
by the bullets of the men’s revolvers, 

He grew faint at one moment, then impassioned. 

He raised his fist and cursed it, brick and beam; 
cursed it for his wasted, blighted life, for the mystery 
which shrouded its origin. 

“Tomb of my boyhood, stain of my youth, you 
look down and mock atthe ruin of my manhood!” 
he exclaimed, beneath his teeth ; then, as was natural, 
a flood of softer emotions followed the fire of hate 
and with a.sob he laid his hand upon the railings and 
went over the . 

When he looked at the grim old house again it was 
with a new feeling—that of curiosity ! 

He should like to see the inside, and, more, to go 
over the rooms which had been his prison cells, to 
see the room where he had slept, to walk across the 
room which was stained with double murder, to pene- 
trate to those vaults where in the glow of the furnace 
tire he had played the part of an unconscious coiner 
and felon, 

‘To dispel that curiosity he left the spot suddenly 


But he could not get the dreadful old house fron 
his mind. It haunted his waking and sleeping hours, 
until at last he owned himself conquered by the mor- 
bid desire, and found himself walking round the square 
and loitering before the house again. For days he 
made it a practice half unconsciously to walk the 
moss-grown pavement before the house, and to ponder 
over the years of his early life, and gradually 
and surely grew on his morbid mind the longing— 
at last not to be resisted—to see the dismantled rooms 
onee more. 
He knew the windows by heart; they were for the 
most part boarded up. The green stain upon the 
stone steps was unbroken, the dust upon the door 
and cobwebs that were woven from it to the lintel 
showed that it had not been entered for years. 
“Itds-ompty,” he said to himself one day. “Could 
I enter without attracting attention ?” 
Butesven as he touched the door and found that it 
was fast and tightly locked some one passed 
on the other side of the way, and he'was compelled to 
acknowledge that an entry by the front would attract 
attention aud-excite suspicion. Then there flashed 
upon bim the memory of the other entrance. 
“But where was thatand how couldihe find it? 
aipamile ona et be solved gave almost a purpose 
d and with a faint shadow of colour and 
ronergy hestarted:mext morning on a tour of inspection 
“the »courts whose mouths and outlets were 


But time the destroyer had also been time the 
builder, and many of the courts had been removed 
and filled up with new shops-and dwelling-houses. 

He almost despaired of finding the court he had 
remembered when one day he chanced to hit upon 


the Hast-end_of the | it. 


A new shop at the corner of its entrance in the 
great. thoroughfare had concealed it from him, and 
several alterations within it had confused it in his 
mind, but.a small feature of it served to place its 
identity beyond :doubt. In adark corner ofthe arch, 
“which served as its entrance, was a carved stoue 
head, battered, defaced, and @hmost unrecognizable 


— head. 

nce Clifford remembered gazing upon that as 
a boy, and wondering whether it was the image of a 
reality, and how its maker had come to think it worth 
while to put an article of ornament in snch an un- 
congenial spot. There was the dragon’s head, more 
battered than ever, and Clarence Clifford knew that 
he had found the court. 

And now another fear seized him. Should he suc- 
ceed in finding the old house through which the en- 
trance to the vaults was madé ? 

Very carefully, and taking every precaution to avoid 
suspicion, he made his inquiries, and at last discovered 
that a poor family occupied part of a house which had 
been empty for years, and had only been done up and 
made habitabie for their occupancy. Olarence Clif- 
ford knocked at the door and applied for apartments. 

The woman told him that she had only a part of 
the place—two rooms—and that the rest was unin- 
habitable. 

“Why 2” eaid he, 

“ Rats,” said she, concizely. 

“ Indeed !” he said, “how is that? Are thers 
any——” 

“ Sewers,” she explained, ‘‘rans at the back, and 
that’s where they come from, You can see the 
rooms if you like.” 

With an excitement he could scarcely keep from 
his manner, he followed the woman into the tumble- 
down place. 

The two rooms she occupied ‘were furnished, the 
remaindér were boarded up aud delivered up to the 
rats and dust. 

How to take these rooms, which he recognized in- 
stautly, without exciting her suspicions was a matter 
for careful consideration, 

H» hit upon a bright plan. 

“ Well,” he said, “1 am willing to take the rooms, 
bad as they are, for they will just suit my purpose, 
I want a quiet place where { can try some experiments 
in chemistry, and these will suit me,” 

The woman nodded. 

* They ain’t fit to live in,” she said, sullenly. 

No,” he said, “I don’t want to live in them.” 

“ And the rats ud eat up everything as is put iu 
here.” 

“They are welcome,” he said, “if they can de- 
vour bottles.” 

He then applied.a strong temptation in the shape of 
an offer of a high rent, aad the woman, satisfied aud 
void of suspicion, closed on the bargain. 

But with the discovery came a fresh impetus to 
the curiosity. He had decided not to make adven- 
ture that night and tried to gain some sleep, but he 
could not close his eyes and fell to pacing the room. 
The longing to be within the old house was rapidly 
growing into a disease. 








one knew whither. 


and quickly, 


‘The following day Le purchased a few . bottles of 
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chemicals and placed them in a box. In another hé 
packed a box of matches, a small quantity of brandy, 
a buich of skeleton keys and a small coil of wire rope. 

Remembering the rats and determined to prepare 
for difficulties in the shape of barriers, he concealed 
a revolver and a small crowbar beneath his coat, and 
carrying his boxes made his way to the house in the 
court. 

To avert’suspicion and give an air of reality to 
his assertion he spent an hour or two in melting some 
metal and burning some chemicals, then lighting his 
dark lantern aud locking the door of .communication 
with the other part of the house, he commenced his 
search for the passage. 

Remembering the position of the rooms, he was not 
long in finding it. It was boarded up as the rest of 
the apartments, mouldy with damp and thick with 
dust from fallen bricks end rotting mortar. With a 
throb of exultation he returned for ‘the crowbar, 
stowed the matches, rope, revolver and keys about 
his person and stood on the'threshold of his journey, 

The entrance gave way at the first slight pressure 
of the bar, and a gust of foul air came'to meet him. 

He drew back for a while ‘and*waited impatiently. 
Twice he lit a match and tested the atmosphere and 
twice was compelled to wait until the noxious gases 
had evaporated. 

At last there ‘was enough pure air to allow the 
match to burn, and with*the light from his Janteru 
streaming before him walked carefully forward. 

There were pools of'wet here and there into which 
the damp dropped with a monotonous trick, trick 
from the roof; at intervals‘a brood of rats crossed 
his path, and once an enormous fellow stopped and 
seemed inclined to dispute his passage, but the light 
daunted him, and Olarence Clifford, his longing un- 
abated, went more quickly but still carefully on, 

Presently he came to the steps which led to the 
iron-cased, spring-locked door of the house in: the 
square, and at the first damp stone at the ‘bottom of 
the flight he paused and wiped the perspiration that, 
even in the damp atmosphere, ‘covered his brow. 

Turning his lantern on either side, he saw that 
here the damp had given way in places, and that the 
higher the stairs went the dryer were the walls, 

In one or two places he fancied thatthe green de- 
posit had been pushed off ‘by a°passing coat’ sleeve 
or a cloak, but the steps showed so little sign of late 
foot pressure that he felt convinced no human being 
had passed that way for years, perhaps since the day 
of the tragedy, and with a sigh he adjusted his lan- 
tern and ascended the steps. 

Before him, just as he remembered it, stood the 
fron door, thick with rust, and without the slightest 
indication of the spring ‘which alone could open it. 

As he looked upon it a peculiar feeling came over 
him, a feeling that was like a positive assurance ; he 
fancied that in a dream or by some other phenomenal 
way had been conveyed to him that behind the door 
lay his future, that the sheet of rust-eaten iron 
barred his way to happiness. 

He sighed, and almost groaved at the phantasy, 
remembering that his happiness was buried in the 
grave; but the feeling had settled down upon hia 
beart and soul, and he could ‘not divest himself of it 
as he stood before the door. 

Waking suddenly from the reverie which this 
fancy had produced, he set down the lantern and 
commenced feeling for the spring. Aware that the 
sense of touch is intensified if the other senses are 
at rest, he closed his eyes and gave up his mind to 
the search, 

But though he'went over every inch of the iron 
plating wit! careful pressure, the door stood as grimly 
immoveable as ever. 

He wiped his hand and paused to ‘think. 

Now that this obstaele had arisen his desire was 
whetted and augmented. 

Come what would, if only by breaking down that 
—_ or cutting his way through, he would enter the 

ouse. 

He felt in his pockets, hoping haply to find some- 
thing that would help him, but could find nothing 
but the keys—which, as there was no keyhole, were 
utterly useless—and the thin wire rope which he 
bad brought to assist him in any descent or ascent 
that might be necessary. 

An idea struck him, 

Taking a length of the wire, he held it tightly in 
eacl: hand, and drew it along the surface of the door 
from the top to the bottom. 

Repeating this experiment once or twice, he cleared 
off the thick coating of rust which had, ro doubt, 
prevented him from discovering the spring, and set 
to work with his fingers once more. 

This time successfully ; the rust removed, the 
light, even pressure of his hand could not fail to ‘find 
the slight indentation that marked this portion of the 
mechanism, and with somethiig that was like a 
smothered cry he stood back and gazed at the heavy 
door opening slowly before him. 





But with the sensation of triumph came one of sur” 
prise. 

The air that rushed out was rather close and offen- 
sive, butseemed that ofan ordinary occupied dwelling- 
house. 

Could it be possible that the house was inhabited ? 
With extreme caution he knelt down, grasped his 
revolver, and darkening:his lantern peered iuto the 
room, 

He could see nothing for a few moments, but pre- 
sently a slight gleam as if from a’ firelight seemed 
to flicker on the air. His heart beat fast and he drew 
back, 

He could not think, he could.only stand with the 
revolver in one hand and the lantern in the: other, 
staring and striving for composure, 

Five minutes passed, and he had resolvedupon a 
course of action. 

On his hands and ‘knees he cautiously drew him- 
self through the aperture, and ‘remained motionless 
while he counted twenty, with his eyes fixed upon 
the flickering fire-gleam. 

Then he slowly turned on his lantern, 

As he had expected, the large screen was drawn 
‘across the room, and the firelight came from the larger 
part over the top of the screen. 

He looked round wpon the ‘bales and : packages 
which were still there—dust covered and mildewed, 
aud listened intently. He fancied—but perhaps it 
was the beating of hisown heart—that he could hear 
the regular breathing of a human being behind tlie 
soreen. 

Composing himself and’ setting his teeth hard, he 
crawled cautiously to the end and looked round. 

Y+s! There was some one there! 

The room was furnished, a fire was burning in the 
grate, and in a-chair before it reclined a woman. Her 
face was from him and.a shawl was thrown over the 
greater part of her figare, but} he knew by the atti- 
tude and the regular respiration that she was sleep- 


ng. 

ie remained kneeling, his eyes fixed upon her for 
gome minutes, then he ‘glanced at the boarded win- 
dows and the door, passed his hand across his brow 
and repeated some hines of Tasso to convince him- 
self that he'was not dreaming, and, finding: that he 
was not, pondered upon a‘course of action. 

First he must secure his retreat. 

Rising carefully, he stole back to the iron door, 
found the spring on both sides, and.was about to close 
the door, but, fearfal that some evil chance might sur- 
prise him and leave him no time to open it, he -set it 
ajar, and kept it so with his crowbar, Then he took 
off his boots, placed them on the top step of the pas- 
sage, and grasping his revolver stoleslowly and noise- 
lessly into the room. 

Passing behind the sleeping figure, he darted at the 
door and tried it, It was locked on the outside as he 
had instinctively suspected ; he pushed a bolt into its 
place on the inside, and, with a feeling akin to 
security stood staring at the figure and breathing 
hard. 

Who wasshe? A prisoner; or why the darkened 
windows and locked door ? 

He revolved a host of likely conjectures and un- 
likely ones, but could see no light. One thing he 
could solve perhaps ; he could see the.prisoner’s face. 

Stealing on tiptoe, he passed the chair and stood in 
front of her. 

At the moment he did so the flame fell and the 
room was dark, 

He had left his lantern behind ‘the screen, and 
rather than chance awaking her he folded his arms 
and waited. - 

The flames flickered up again, he turned his eyes 
upon the sleeping face, and, with a soul that froze 
within him, saw that it was—Lilian Melville's ! 

* * * * * 

Five minutes passed and he crouched by the antique 
grate, his eyes fixed like death upon the beautiful 
face, his lips apart and the breath coming through 
them in gasps—five minutes that seemed an eternity, 
and he was dreaming still! 

Another minute,and when he did not awake an’ 
find himself in his:solitary room, straggling conscious- 
ness came groping back and ‘told him that he was 
awake and that the face was no ghost’s but hers— 
Lilian Melville's, whom he had seen carried to the 
tomb. 

He rose, with his eyes still fixed upon her, and 
with a trembling hand wiped the cold beads of perspi- 
ration from his brow. He drew near, then fell back. 
He stretched out his hand and awe-stricken snatched 
it back. 

He longed to touch, to awake her, and dared not 
for fear she should prove a ghost or some phantom 
of his diseased brain. 

What floods of emotion swept over his soul in those 
moments cannot be told. 

She was here, come back from death to life. and 
within reach of his arm! 


Oh, ‘fearful mystery 

She moved, sighed, her lips:quivered, her eyelids 
opened slowly and her dark eyes rested upon his! 

Motionless, silent as the grave from which she had 
come to him, they looked upon one another. 

Then with a cry that fell broken and crushed from 
her lips she started to her feet. 

With an echoing cry he sprang to her and caught 
her im his strong, quivering arms. 

“ Lilian ?" 

“Clarence ” 

Oh, what a-world of meaning rang out in those two 
low-breathed words “ Lilian!” “ Clarence!” So much 
that they could find nothing else to say for a space, 
but stood folded in each other’s embrace, drinking ia 
the nectar of each other’s existence, and feeding with 
thirsty eyes on each other’s faces. 

“ Alive!” he muttered, at last. 

“ Alive!’ she repeated, drawing back her head to 
gaze ‘upon him, “Alive, yes. Did you think mo 
dead ?” 

“T saw you buried !” 

“ Buried!” ‘she gasped. 
father!” 

“ He ?—where is he 2?” 

Her hands clenched in an agony. 

“Oh, I donot know. I—oh, let mo tél) you all.” 

He would not loose her, but kneeling on the ground 
drew her to the chair, into which she sank, his arms 
still round'her waist. 

She was commencing but stopped short and looked 
round the room with wild terror. ; 

“No, no!” she cried. “Not ‘here. You shall not 
stay here, they will find you, they will find you—go, 
go, go!” 

“Never from your side again,” ‘he murmured, im- 
patuously. “Never from your sile again. Oh. my “ar- 
ling, look at me and gain strength te tell mo ali—all. 
Look at me and believe that your troubles are all 
over. Look at me and hear me swear that I will 
punish those who have wrought this wrong, and rest 
not till I have brought them to justice. Oh, my love, 
my only love, Heaven has given you back to me—we 
will never partion this world again.” 


(To be continued.) 


“Oh, my father, my 








Coau Frenps tn Curwa-—The Chinese coal fields 
occupy an area of 400,000 square miles, Both bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal-are found of good qna- 
lity. In immediate proximity to the coal, large de- 
posits of iron. ore occur. 

THe Royal Oompany of Archers, the Queen's 
bodyguard for Scotland, are about to getupa grand 
ball in Edinburgh in honour of the Prince’s mar- 
riage. Preparations havealready commenced, and 
the gathering promises to be a great one. 

Ir St. Petersburg is to be more than brilliantly 
illuminated on the night of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Marie and the Duke of Edinburgh, London will 
endeavour to vie with that city; for, according to 
accounts, there will be a display extraordinary on 
that night in London. 

THe GLAsGow Sr. ANDrew Socrery Essay 
Paizxs.—The 20-guinea and 10-guinea prizes offered 
by the Glasgow St, Andrew Society for the two best 
essays on ‘“‘ The Jacobite Episode in Scottizgh His. 
tory” have been awarded respectively to Mr. Wil- 
mott Dickson, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, and to 
Mr. J. L. Robertson,’ M.A., one of the masters in 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 

Coronas IN CuuRCHEs.—The custom of coro- 
nals in churches exists in the parish of Abbotta 
Ann, Hampshire. When a young unmarried female 
dies, of unblemished ‘character, a coronal made of 
some metal is hung up in the parish church, to which 
crown are attached five white gloves, one in the 
centre and one at each corner. Nearly forty of these 
coronals are suspended from the roof. 

Tut Queen’s AvrograrH.—A New York paper 
says that a gentlemamof that city recently addressed 
a letter to “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria, London, 
England,”asking for her autograph. He received 
the following reply :—“‘ Sir Thomas Biddulph begs 
to return the enclosed photograph to Mr. —. and 
toinform him, in reply to his circular, that the 
Queen’s autograph is neyer given away.—Bucking- 
ham Palace, London, 27th Oc ober, 1873.’ 

BALLOONING IN ASHANTS :.—Mr. Coxwell, the 
celebrated aeronaut, writes o. the subject of scien- 
tific ballooning in time of war. He says—“‘ If ono 
out of the thousands of tons of railway iron had 
given place to a few hundredweights of aerostatic 
equipment, I venture to think we should have been 
better informed as to the camp at Mampon, and 
have seen clearly the best and shortest cut to Coo- 
massie. We should aiso have gained a great deal 
of other valuable information so easily afforded by 
an aeronautic survey of an unknown country.” 

Great INCREASE OF Wrip Fieup Birps.—A 
remarkable increase of wild birds has been observed 
in the southern counties since the Wild Biris Pre- 





servation Act came into operation, and the Gun Li 
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cences Bill has also afforded small birds great pro- 
tection. On the Surrey hills clouds of goldfinches, 
linnets, and other birds have congregated, and 
a few weeks sincs the London birdcatchers netted 
many hundreds of these warblers and consigned 
them to market. Farmers, however, have unani- 
mously determined to prevent this system of small- 
bird poaching, and many of these professional bird- 
catchers have been warned off the land and threat- 
eued with imprisonment if again found trespassing. 





WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of “Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

“Tr ig really you,” Mr. Elan said, at last, kissing 
the giant on either cheek as foreigners do, and then 
in a burst of emotion dropping his own handsome 
head as a woman might on his shoulder. 

The giant patted his cheek softly, and smoothed 
his curling hair with his big, muscular hand, Then 
he gently lifted the young man’s face, and made a 
rapid sign with his hand. 

Mr. Elan seemed to comprehend him instantly. 
He laughed softly, as he brought his hat, and the two 
went out together into the carpeted corridor. 

Mr, Elan started as he saw just beyond the door a 
man lying on the floor, fast bound with cords, and 
the giant made a significant gesture with his clenched, 
hammer-like fist. 

The man had a gag in his mouth, so he could not 
speak, but his eyes looked wicked and angry. No 
one else was on that floor, and no one on the next. 

Something lay in a heap near the outer door, and, 
looking close, Mr, Elan saw it was the keeper who 
knocked him down the first night of his coming to 
this horrible place, 

He was bound and gagged like the other. 

The giant stooped over him, and took away some 
keys. Selecting one, he opened the outer door. A 
flight of rude stone steps appeared, and beyond that 
a turfy court and the covered gateway, which was a 
side eutrance to the Retreat reserved for private and 
special occasions. 

Mr. Giant had the key to this also, and swung it 
ajar with a magnificent air, but still noiselessly. ‘The 
two slipped through, he shut the gate and locked it 
on the outside, leaving the keys hangiag. 

Then they went on, the giant guiding till they 
came to the next corner, where a coach waited, en- 
tering which they were whiried away along the quiet 
Hampstead streets on into the busier portion of the 
metropolis, past these, and stopped at last in a suburb 
at the farther side, before a broad,’massive stone 
house, old-fashioned and grim in the extreme, covered 
with moss and buried in creepers. 

They entered and stood in a wide, circular sort of 
vestibule, with a roof and sides of ground glass and 
a carpet of some long, soft hairy stuff under their 
feet. A door of thick French-plate glass admitted 
them to the hall beyond—a wide, bright passage 
paved with a mosaic of gray, white and pink marble, 
and having a fountain in the centre, whose continu- 
ally showering waters filled the air with a delicious 
perfumed coolness. 

Mr. Elan walked on like one in a dream. His 
giant guide led him at last into a suite of apartments 
cool and luxurious as the bower of an Eastern queen. 

Couches of silk and velvet lined the walls, mirrors 
shone at every angle, while the lovely statues and 
gleaming vases, trailing flowers, and heaped fruits 
made it like a scene from the Arabian Nights. 

The giant touched a bell, which tinkled like music 
far away, yet was answered almost instantly by the en- 
trance of a Moorish-looking boy in a white jacket and 
silk trousers, bearing a silver salver and silver cups 
filled with a drink like iced sherbet, which Mr. Elan 
found cool, delicious and invigorating. 

The Moorish -looking boy vanished, the young man 
sipped the liquid in his cup and lounged upon one of 
the silken coucher, feeling tike a prince in a fairy 
tale, soothed by everything so strauge and sumptuous 
about him, yet burning with curiosity and longing to 
penetrate the deep and awful mystery which wrapped 
himself. 

The giant stood watching him with his pale, soft, 
brown eyes, his face inscrutable in the midst of its 
gladness at the other’s joy; his look was thoughtful, 
his glance troubled, yet determined. 

Mr. Elan lifted his excited, intense blue eyes to his 
expectantly. 

“Have youcome to tell me the truth at last?” he 
asked. “It was cruel to impose me, an impos'or, on the 
‘Trevors ; but you meant it in kindness. I was going 
back to Australia after you when they trapped me. 
Now you are to tell me the truth—all of it. I have 
a mighty fondness for you. When Ithought myself 
Bertrand ‘Trevor the most, and felt most secure and 


have given more to touch your great, strong hand 
than for allof them. But I must know the truth 
now ; you cannot, you shall not longer conceal it from 
me, Whoaml? Not yourson? Fondly as I love 
you, [ feel within me that there is no kindred between 
us,” 

The giant sat down, with a serious and anxious 
face. It seemed that he understood Mr. Elan, though 
he either could not or would not speak himself. He 
spelled out the following sentences on his huge fingers, 
while the other watched him eagerly : 

“You shall have satisfaction; but you must be 
patient. I have made money, mouey, all the time 
sinceI saw you. Be patient, and all shall be well. I 
found you out by accident. I overheard one of the 
servants at the Retreat talking about you in a res- 
taurant. I followed him when he went home, and 
bribed him to let me in the kitchen way; then I 
found you myself by listening at the door of the 
doctor's private room. WaslI not clever? Have I 
uot always been faithfulto you? Patience, then—it 
is the only way.” 

Mr. Elan sighed heavily and shook his head. Pa- 
tient he could not be, but he knew it would be use- 
less urging the giant to any different course from that 
he had already decided upon, 

Meanwhile, far away in that northern county to 
which Lady Isabel had gone with unhappy Mrs. 
Craven, other and sad scenes of interest to the 
characters of our story were transpiring. 

Sir Robert Calthorpe, unknown to most of the 
world, had a solitary possession here, his only wealth 
in bis own right, except Calthorpe Place. 

This ancestral possession of his was an ancient, 
tumble-down, desolate place, a home for bats and 
owls and all manner of creeping vermiu. It stood in 
such a bleak and barren situation,and had so little 
that was inviting about it, that no one ever lived 
there, scarcely, Sir Robert never went near it. He 
had almost forgotten that he possessed it, indeed, till 
le suddenly found a use for it, and sent his wicked 
tool, Crawley, there ou an infamous errand. 

This deserted and horrible old donjon, this. thick- 
walled, bat-haunted and mouldy old den, was selected 
for the abode of that beautiful, fearless, luxury- 
accustomed child, little Hugh Champion. 

When, with bis cries for help strangled by the 
heavy cloak which was tightly wrapped about him, he 
was torn away from his doting mother, he was borne 
thither, and committed to the tender mercies of an 
old woman whose only law was the will of the villain 
Crawley, and who had neither conscience nor heart, 
if one might judge from her treatment of this un- 
happy child. 

Young Hugh bore his lot with marvellous heroism 
and fortitude. 

“Tell me where my mamma is,” he said, some- 
times, to his snarling and wrinkled jailer, “and I 
won’t mind what youdo tome. My mamma hasn’t 
any one to stand up for her but me, and it’s hard.” 

‘The heroic child, accustomed to luxury and indul- 
gence, yet seemed to see in every privation of his 
own the reflection of some paug of his mother’s. 

Old Skinny, as young Hugh, in-his childish hatred 
and defiance, sometimes called her, otherwise known 
as Mrs. Dibbs, was in despair. Crawley had osten- 
tatiously told her she was to take great care of the 
child, but bad privately whispered her that if she 
could worry the life out of him in any honest way, 
she might get well paid for it, and she had devoted 
her cunning and diabolical energies to this work. 

The boy was given the coarsest food and barely 
enough of that. He had been accustomed to sleep 
on down and under eider. He was given a dirty 
blanket aud pillowed on damp stones. He had been 
used to plenty of out-door air, to kisses and kind 
words. He was caged in a damp, dark court, which 
the surrounding walls made dismal at midday, andin 
place of kisses he got curses, and would have had 
kicks and cuffs, only the old woman was actually 
afraid of the high-spirited boy. 

She had tried it on him once, but, little as he was, 
he had escaped from under her threatening hand so 
swiftly, and had faced her suddenly with eyes so 
black and menacing, so compelling and authoritative, 
in spite of his stature and her superior strength, that 
Mrs. Dibbs was awed, and, being a superstitious old 
woman, had slunk away, firmly believing that the 
child was protected by spirits. 

A year and some months passed, swiftly to some, 
leaden-footed to others. 

It was another fashionable London season. Nearly 
all the personages of our tale were in town. 

Lady Isabel Champion had waked from her long 
indifference to society and pleasure, With the fate 
of her little son still an impenetrable and terrible 
mystery, with the oppression of that false villain and 
impostor’s presence still on her pure, resisting soul, 
with the horror of having been denied by the man 
she believed to be her lost andonce worshipped Mau- 





happy in the position, I thought of you, and wouly 





rice still upon her, she decked herself in gay aud 





fashionable attire and went forth once more among 
those festive scenes to which her presence had so long 
been a stranger. 

Lady Isabel was more beautiful, more transcen- 
dently and irresistibly lovely thanshe had ever been. 
In spite of the vague, impalpable gloom which hung 
above her exquisite, snow-like brow, in spite of the 
lurking shadow in her great, dusky eyes, my lady had 
never been socharming. She smiled seldom, yet sho 
welcomed all, aud a touch of the lily hand, garnished 
now with its jewels of fabulous price, a glance from 
the starry eyes, sweet and kindly yet—if sad—and 
glowing with a weird lustre none there could read, 
was sought after with an excitement and eagerness 
London had seldom seen equalled, The partner whom 
my Lady Isabel Champion danced with, promenaded 
with, or what she said, did, looked or wore, came to 
be the most sensational topic of the fashion-chroni- 
cling writers of the day. 

Vague whispers concerning my lady were afloat. 
Vague and impossible romances concerning her found 
willing and credulous ears to listen to them. Nothing 
seemed too improbable, no tale too wild for the gap- 
ing public to swallow. 

Orawley went wherever my lady did. Handsome, 
richly attired, aping the airs of a gentleman with a 
sullen, half-downcast, half-defiant air, he was never 
able wholly to conceal the utter vileness, lowness, and 
monstrous ugliness of his inner and real self. 

Lady Isabel endured him, that $was all, and, look- 
ing now on her and now on him, people came to say- 
ing, very commonly: 

“She looks like an angel and he like a brute.” 

The overpowering interest of fashionable Loudon, 
and London otherwise, in Lady Isabel Champion, was 
divided between her and him who had been known to 
them before as Bertrand Trevor. The new, the real, 
the undoubted Bertrand Trevor no one looked at 
except with a sneer, or in Gynical surprise at his in- 
significance. 

He who had borne that name fora space and beep 
the lion of the day by reason of his pale, melancholy, 
romantic beauty, his wealth, his various mysterious at- 
tributes and surroundings and experiences, was a lion 
still, with a new and added halo of mystery and won- 
der encircling him. 

No criminal proceeding had been instituted against 
him for pretending to be Bertrand when he was not. 

No reproach seemed to attach to him, and there 
were stranger, more exciting and delightful rumours 
concerning him. 

Some mysterious relative of his had turned up, 
people said, some strange, ecceutric personage, wlio 
was literally made of money, and whose whim it had 
been to exchange this, his nephew, with Sir Bertrand 
Trevor for a time. 

This odd and eccentric gentleman was seen every- 
where with his handsome nephew. 

He wore a diamond as big as a small hazel nut on 
the little finger of his great white hand, and another 
glittering stone on his immense shirt front. 

He was called Count Ruble, and opinious were di- 
vided as to what was his nationality, 

He was a very giant in stature, and had an other- 
wife massive physique. The count’s religion was 
unknown, or only guessed at, but it was said that ho 
had in accomplishment of some vow, penance, or 
other solemn obligation, bound himself not to utter a 
word for a whole year. This vow of silence, though 
he went out so much with his nephew, he rigidly ob- 
served. , 

No one had ever seen him open his lips except to 
eat or drink or smile, and curiosity was increased 
accordingly. Everywhere he went kis handsome and 
fascinating nephew was with him, or rather where 
the nephew went the uncle, the count, was like his 
shadow, always at his elbow. 

There were those who looked or at this uncle and 
nephew with something more than wonder and curi- 
osity. 

There were some in London that season who 
watched the Count Ruble and his handsome nephew 
in a sort of fascinated terror. If the Count Ruble 
and his inscrutable nephew could have been reached 
by any of the clever devices for shortening life which 
were at the command of Sir Robert, Crawley and Co., 
they would very soon have slept under six feet of 
earth. But the count and his nephew seemed always 
to be surrounded, guarded and watched by an im- 
penetrable cordon of faithful adherents who could 
not be corrupted. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

ON the day succeeding that on which he whom 
Miss Mount had contrived such pleasant quarters 
for in the Retreat of Doctor Mentis was rescued there- 
from a man of gigantic stature and make, with 
beard like a bundle of yellow furze, and bristling 
yellow-hair, had waited upon Sir Robert Calthorpe, 
and been accorded an interview in the most private 








place Sir Robert could find in the great house ip 
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which he was sojourning. He took him to his own 
apartments, toa room which had others on either 
side, which he locked, and then spoke with this man 
in whispers, so fearful was he of others hearing. 

“I thought you were dead,” he said, in a tone of 
rage and fright—he added under his breath, “I wish 
you were.” 

Elan, for it was he, produced paper and pencil, and 
wrote: 

“T repent having served you so blindly, Sir Ro- 
bert. The debt I owed you ought not to be cancelled 
with wrong. I am sorry for my part in wronging a 
noble lady, in outraging a noble gentleman.” 

“Who taught you to write?” demanded the 
baronet, in a fury of surprise. 

A cloud saddened the pale, kind brown eyes as Elan 
wrote; 

“The man from whom. I deserved such patient 
teaching least. Will you do him justice now ?” 

Sir Robert fairly foamed at the mouth. 

“ Are you mad?” he hissed. ‘Do you imagine 
that after all I have been through I will give every- 
thing upso? Never! Ihave repented a thousand 
times that I did not mix his dose with poison instead 
of what Idid. But no one knows the truth, no one 
can prove him to be himself, save you, and you caunot 
without my aid. I would murder you here in this 
room if I thought you were in any danger of betray- 
ing me.” 

Elan looked at him a moment. He saw that Sir 
Robert was horribly in earnest. His weak, small 
eyes glowed with desperate fires, his womanish face 
had a hard and relentless look that chilled Elan in 
spite of himself, The baronet, too, spoke with an 
air of settled conviction, like one who knew that he 
could accomplish what he threatened. Elan glanced 
furtively about him in vague alarm, as if in search of 
what diabolical engine Sir Robert would make use of 
to be rid of him. 

Sir Robert’s white lips twitched nervously. He 
smiled in a forced and unnatural manner, 

“Come,”’ he said, in hypocritical tones, “ shall not 
we be friends? Have you forgotten all that you 
owe me?” 

The calm, sad, brown eyes surveyed him a moment 
again. ‘Then Elan wrote once more: 

“IT vowed to keep your secret, and, though I lose 
my own soul in doing so, I shall not betray you so 
long as you keep your side of the covenant. You 
swore not to touch his life.” 

The baronet gave a sigh of mingled relief and 
fury. 

‘Have I not kept my oath?”’ he hissed through 
his teeth, with scowling brows. ‘* The more idiot I.” 

“You have wronged him more almost than though 
you had taken his life’? wrote Elan. “Give him 
back all, and, if it is money you covet, you shall have 
more by doing the right than you could possibiy gain 
tlle other way.”’ 

Sir Robert’s lip curled in scorn. 

“ Have you learned to make gold, Elan ?” he asked, 
contemptuousl y. 

“] have worked iu the gold mines of Australia, 
and been more fortunate than most,”’ wrote Elan. 

“ Humph !” sneered Sir Robert. ‘Do you know 
what the mere rental of the Champion estates is ?” 

E an shook his head. 

“Do right,” he wrote, “and I will secure you a 
clear income of forty thousand pounds a year.” 

That evil sneer distorted Sir Robert's countenance 
once more, 

_ He did not believe him, He thought it was simply 
impossible. 

“See that you keep your oath to me,” he said. “I 
will take care of the rest.” 

“ And you refuse my offer?” Elan asked, with his 
pencil, a solemn sileace in his glauce. 

Sir Robert laughed ia his face. 

‘Yes, I refuse it.” 

Elan rose to go. 

Moe a will keep your oath to me?” Sir Robert 
asked. 

“Till you release me from it,” Elan wrote sadly, 
but with a stern and solemn earnestness that the 
baronet did not think of questioning. 

Sir Robert imagined that he had no more to fear 
from his onee serf Elan. So far as that conscien- 
tious and grateful old servitor was concerned he 
thought he was safe. The tale of his wealth obtained 
in the gold mines he did not for a moment credit. 
He thought the man had made some money, a few 
thousand pounds perhaps, and in his ignorance and 
@xultation imagined it to be an inexhaustible for- 

une, 


Sir Robert’s amazement, dismay, and terror when 
he first met Count Ruble were beyond description. 
Count Ruble met him like an utter stranger. He 
had black hair and no beard, and a complexion as 
dark as a Spaniard’s, He had always a pair of gold 
¢ye-glasses stuck on his nose, and he used a gold- 
ded cane and had a pompous air, and behaved 









like a man of wonderful wealth and distinction. He 
dressed with exceeding richness and taste, and had 
the bearing of a man accustomed to the life of a 
gentleman. He was not like poor, uncouth, ill- 
dressed, dumb Elan except in his size and his si- 
lence. 

Loth as he was to believe such a thing, impos- 
sible as it seemed, Sir Robert could not get rid of an 
uncomfortable fancy that Elan and Count Ruble were 
one, and that somehow his downfall and ruin were on 
the way. 

This, then, was the secret of Lady Isabel’s return 
to society. This was why she dressed and rode and 
danced and went everywhere that she was asked 
when her heart was breaking—that she might watch 
the mysterious, handsome nephew of Count Ruble. 

Miss Mount was in society also. She had gone 
back to her aunt, Lady ‘Trevor, and was invited with 
the Trevors, She looked somewhat pale and strange, 
av odd glitter had grown in the hard, gray eyes, and 
an odd hectic flush in the face, which was as hand- 
some as ever, 

She and Oount Ruble’s nephew never spoke or ex- 
changed the smallest courtesies. Count Ruble’s 
nephew had a vivid recollection of what she had 
caused him to endure, and a vivid imagination con- 
cerning what might have been his fate had not his old 
friend come to his rescue so unexpectedly. 

There was one more upon whom Count Ruble 
made a profound and terrible impression—that was 
Sir Bernard Trevor. He was haunted with no such 
fancies as disturbed Sir Robert Calthorpe. He had 
no suspicion that the man he had tried to murder had 
escaped him after all. What he did fear was that this 
mysterious count and his nephew might between 
them manage that destruction which he knew he de- 
served. He strove in vain to guess the truth in the 
nephew’s blue, deep, fathomless eyes. But he migtt 
as well have lovked into the boundless sea for 
information, 

Count Ruble’s nephew had been ceremoniously 
presented to Lady Isabel. They met as strangers 
meet outwardly. Lady Isabel was able—for she had 
steeled herselfi—to meet him with cold hauteur, and 
smiles so chilling that it was likethe sunlight on an 
iceberg. However her torn and outraged heart 
leaped at sight or sound of him she still firmly be- 
lieved to be her husband, no one would have guessed 
it, looking at her beautiful, ice-cold face, meeting the 
flashing and disdainful radiance of her great black 
eyes as she encountered him. 

The two exchanged few courtesies, but wherever 
she moved Lady Isabel knew that his glance fol- 
lowed her as if without his will, and in spite of her 
despair and resentful anguish the consciousness 
thrilled her ever into a more brilliant loveliness, and 
clad her proud, sweet eyes with a more dazzling yet 
softened charm, 

“He loves me still, shamefully as he has wronged 
me!” she said to herself at such moments, and more 
than once was on the point of seeking him and once 
more appealing to him. 

But pride, a natural and justifiable pride and re- 
sentment, withheld her. She looked upon herself as 
deserted, scorned, outraged, denied and defied by 
the husband she had worshipped so blindly—she who 
had half London at her feet, and might have wedded 
the proudest among them had she been free to give 
herself to any. 

Lord Champion—that chronic invalid—had won- 
derfully improved in health from the period of his 
first introduction to the reader. Perhaps excitement 
was good for his lordship. Certainly siuce he had 
begun to take such an interest in the affairs of Lady 
Isabel he had constantly gained in strength and 
looks, and had nearly forgotten to dose himself con- 
stantly with the various nostrums prescribed by his 
physicians. He watched the events about him in a 
strange state of wonder and bewilderment. He could 
not approve much that Lady Isabel did, and strove 
often to dissuade her, especially as to remaining 
under the same roof with the impostor Crawley, and 
outwardly acknowledging his claim by appearing in 
public with him, but he did not condemn her as he 
had once for a similar course. He was her fast 

friend, not to be changed now by any course of hers, 
or through any freakishness of his own variable and 
peevish temper. 








CHAPTER XXXIII, 

Preruaprs of all who have figured in this recital 
Lord Champion had the keenest intuitions, the 
readiest judgment. Without any of those clues 
which were in the possession of the others he yet 
set forth by a direct road toward the solution of that 
mystery which had resulted in such outrage and 
anguish to some of our characters. He did not 
know, he little guessed whither he was going, but 
from the hour in which he faced Crawley and defied 
him io fury he had gone almost directly forward to 





the true end. 


Lady Isabel had not encouraged him in his specu- 
lations, Having seen her husband, or the man she 
believed to be him, and been denied by him, her im- 
pulsive nature leaped at once to the only conelusion 
natural—namely, that the husband she would have 
died for, and whom she had always till then adored 
as the embodiment of all that was good and noble, 
had become the most false, base, and treacherous of 
human beings. Hence she listened coldly whenever 
Lord Champion attempted to expound any of his 
theories concerning lost Maurice. 

These theories indeed astonished even his lord- 
ship and made him almost incredulous of his own rea- 
soniag when he saw whither they seemed so surely 
tending. 

Lord Champion had never known lost Maurice in- 
timately, as we have said before. They were distant 
kinsmen, but had seldom met. Yet that slight in- 
tercourse had impressed Lord Champion profoundly 
with some of the characteristics of the husband of 
the beautiful heiress of so large a portion of the 
Champion wealth. He had, perhaps—for he was 
selfish and querulous as men and invalids are some- 
times—he had, perhaps, envied and disliked Maurice 
Champion because he had stepped so easily into the 
possession of so large a portion of that wealth wiich 
he—Lord Champion—had been in the habit of re- 
garding as belonging to tho title that had come 
to him, But he had not been able on that account 
to be insensible to the geniality and rare attractive- 
ness of Maurice Champion. 

He sought an acquaintance with Count Ruble’s 
nephew ; he pursued it to intimacy as much from real 
pleasure in the young man’s society as from a pre- 
meditated resolve. He found himself always attracted 
aud more attracted the longer he knew him. 

Lord Champion’s latest theory, or rather the latest 
form of that theory, was that this gentleman, known 
for a period as Bertrand Trevor, aud in that name 
claimed and identified by Lady Isabel as her husband 
—that this gentleman, afterward introduced to the 
world as the nephew of Count Ruble, and the chief 
actor in an imposture so strange and incredible that 
ouly the evidence of his own senses substantiated it 
to his lordship—that this nephew of Count Ruble, 
once known as Bertrand Trevor, now looked upon as 
the only living relative and heir of the count, whom 
he bore no resemblance to whatever—that this gen- 
tleman was indeed and in reality what Lady Isabel 
claimed him to be, her lost husband. 

He did not discuss this final conclusion of his with 
Lady Isabel. 

Instead, he sent for the gentleman himself—and 
while he—Verner Ruble as he called himself now— 
sat dumb with amazement and incredulity, ho gently 
unfolded his darling theory and supposition. 

The young man heard him through uneasily. Tho 
gloom of his handsome face deepened rather than 
otherwise. He looked up with a forced smile but his 
lips quivering. 

“1 would be willing to die if dying could make 
your words true,” he said, “ but you are undoubtedly 
influenced by Lady Isabel Champion’s strange fancy 
that I am her husband. I have been told also on 
good authority that she denies—refuses to accept as 
such—the gentleman known to the world as her 
husband ; I have been told also more than once that I 
resemble him in an extraordinary degree, I cannot 
see it myself.’”’ 

“ There is certainly a resemblance,” Lord Cham- 
pion said, “there must be one, when I detest him 
and am fond of you. Oh, yes, I can see there is a 
marked resemblance in general features, but I said 
from the first that he was not Maurice Champion, 
and Lady Isabel said the same; I say also that 
though 1 knew Maurice Champion so little before 
his mysterious disappearance you are far more 
like my remembrance of him than the low churl who 
has usurped his place.” 

Verner Ruble smiled again, half sadly, half in sar- 
casm, 

‘* Will you tell me how I am like him, my lord? 
How unlike?” 

Lord Champion’s pale face flushed. He felt at 
every step the absurdity of the position, but his 
faith in it never quite failed. 

“You have such hair and eyes as Maurice Cham- 
pion had. Both were somewhat peculiar, the hair 
dark and curling in large loose rings like yours, the 
eyes of the darkest blue lever saw. You are of his 
height and general build, perhaps a little slighter, and 
therefore seemingly taller, but that difference is very 
small. My impression of Maurice Champion was 
that he was warm-hearted, frank, generous and im- 
pulsive, All his former friends call him so, and mur- 
mur at the change in him; as though that base 
changeling called by his name could be he. You are 
unlike Maurice Champion in your taciturnity, your 
gloom and reserve. Ihave thought much upon it, 
and honestly I can only see that difference.” 





Verner Ruble drew a long, passionate sigh. Then 
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he buried Lis facein his -hands,and Lord Champion 
heard him murwur, in an anguished voice ; 

“Good Heaven, if it were ouly true!” I 

He looked up after some moments, his beautiful, 
sad face pale but calm, 

“ Will you—may I trouble you to repeat your rea- 
sons for supposing I may be Maurice Champion in- 
stead of this gentleman whom. a court of law has 
pronounced to be he? Your reasons, I mean, spart 
from the resemblance,” ) 

“It is no trouble—I like to go over the pointe,” 
Lord Champion said, eagerly. “ Lhe more I look at 
them the more conclusive they appear to me-the 
harder they seem to get over,” 

“ First, then?” 2 i 

“ The first point, of course, ismy own eonviction, 
backed by Lady Isabel's, that Sir Robert's low-born 
protégé is not the true Maurice Champion, Lady 
Isabel's hucband. She maintained thatfrom the first, 
andsodidI, They have tried to murder her, she 
says, for her incredulity and obstinacy, and I have no 
reason to doubt her.” 

“You believe Lady Isabel to be entirely sano?” 
questioned Verner Ruble, his face contracting pain- 
fully. 

“T am as satisfied of her sanity as I am of my 
own,” said Lord Champion, firmly, 

“ You have only told me why you doubtithe. identity 
of the gentleman who is kuown a¢ Maurice Champion 
at present.” 

“ Because the very fact that he is. not acknowledged 
by Lady Isabel, taken with that of your greater re- 
semblance to the true man, makes that an important 

oint,” 
. “True. Your next reason-—~ 

“Ts that the true Maurice, so far as I ean discover, 
was despatched to Australia by his enemy, and you 
came from there with Sir Grenville Trevor.” 

“How do you know that, the true Maurice: Cham- 
pion was sent to Australia?” 

“T don’t know—that ie, I cannot prove that he 
was ; but I am satisfied of it myself.” 

“ Have you reasous thatare proof to yourself??’ 

“Yes, when I put them. with other things. The 
year that Maurice Champion disappeared so strangely 
a lady and gentleman, acquaintances of mine, people 
who knew him too, went out to Austratia, The vessel 
they were in picked vp a couple of men in a boat off 
the coast near Kirston Wold, as nearly as I cau make 
out. One of these men was a sort of mute giant, an- 
swering to the description of @ fellow who was once 
in the empicy of Sir Robert, and who was reported to 
have been drowned about that very time. The other 
was a man afflicted with some strange illness, which 
seemed to have reduced him mentally and physically 
to the state of an infant. He had to be lifted and 
cared for in all respects likea child, These friends 
of mine, Mr, and Mrs, Vane, took an extreordiuary 
interest in the poor gentlemen from the first. More: 
they were both poworfully struck with his resemblance 

to Maurice Champiom., Thay had not then heard of 

his unaccountable disappearance, but each was mest 

painfully affected by the sight of thig man, and each 

said to the other, ‘I feel ag if I had seen the ghost of 

Maurice Champion,’ [ believe they had, I believe 

that man was Maurice Champion, and that.you were 
” 


” 


A half-sob broke from Verner Ruble’s lips. He 
was trembling violently. He rose and walked to the 
window to conquer his excessive agitation. 

Lord Champion watched him excitedly, Presently 
he followed him, laying his. hand stroogly, upon his 
shoulder. 

“You are agitated. Is it atwhatIsaid? Do you 
remember Nora Vane—a fair, sweet girl with hazel. 
eyes and brown hair? and her brother Tom—he had 
red whiskers and light hair, and a scar over his left 
eyebrow ?” 

Verner Ruble turned round. His face was. ghastly 
white. 

‘*T don’t remember them,” he said, passionately, 
**T can’t remember them. But the mute—I know 
some one like him. Dou’t you?” 

“Count Ruble!” exclaimed Lord Champion, bis 
eyes flashing, ‘I thought of that; Count Ruble is 
no count, and his hair and beard are dyed.” 

’ Verner Ruble drew a deep breath of excitement. 

“His hair and beard are dyed, and he is a mute 
instead of being under a vow of silence, But he is 
really a count, and he says Iam his nephew. He is 


German by birth, I suppose I am also.” 
* How came youin Australia?” asked Lord Cham- 
pion, presently, 


Tie. other shook his head sadly. 

“] wish I had gone there in the way you imagine, 
but I have no reason to believe it,” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“T think I am.” 

Lord Champion reflected a moment. 

“Of course, if you are sure, there, ia. nothing more 


were born in Germany, what de you remember of 
that country 2” 

An expression that was almost frenzy crossed 
Varner Ruble’s eloquent face. Heclenched bis hands 
in agony. 

“T must have come away before I began to remem- 
ber. I remember only Australie. When I iry to 
think I can only go back a little way and I see only 
clay and mire, and men up to their necksin it; I see 
canvas tents and diggers’ toola———’’ 

“You can only go back a little way ?” questioned 
Lord Champion. 

The other clenched his teeth. 

“Not more than five or six years. Itis a blank 
beyond that—a black, horrible blank, The thought 
of it and what might be hidden there has driven me 
nearly to madaess many, many, oh! many times. 
My uncle says I was very ill of a terrible fever, and 
that it impaired my memory. He tells me.I lived in 
Germany before that, and that he took me to Australia 
with him, in the hope of restoring me.” 

“ And you believe him ?” 

“T have never hadany reason to doubt his word. 
He loves me fondly, and, though he always unti) 
recently concealed from me our relationship, and’ his 
own rank and nationality, he explains his silence now 
to me in a way I have no reason to doubt,” 

“Have you ever tested his assertions in any 
practical manner?” 

“T could not bear to donbt him, he is so fond of 
me.” 
“ Ask him to take you back to the place where you 

were born, to show you someone who knew you both 

there,” 

Verner Ruble shook his head again. 

“fT owe him too much, It would seem too much 

like doubting his word, Ican’t. It would break his 

heart.” 

“ At least you might write and make inquiries.” 

“TI have done that,” the young man said, flushing 

as + with shame at the act. “I would not rest till I 

had.” 

“You have?” cried Lord Champion, with wide 

eyes. “ Did you get an answer ?”’ 

“Yes. A Count Ruble and his nephew did go from 

that portion of Germauy at a period corresponding to 
my uncle's description. The nephew was-reported to 
have perished on shipboard. A false report of that 
kind might easily enough have arisen. I have every 

possible reagor to believe that it was a false report, 

that I am that nephew, and that instead of dying I 

lived @ miserable wreck.” 

“Why, if this is true, did your uncle wish you to 
pass for the sen of Sir Grenville Trevor?” 

“He says he did not wish himself to return to his 

estates in Germany, that he had family reasons for 
hating the thougkt of going back, and that when Sir 
Grenville himself made the proposition to him the 
cleverness of the thing fascinated him.” 

“ But Sir Grenville did not’ make the proposition: 
I have means of knowing that your uncle, as you 
call him, made the offer on his side to save the son 
of Sir Grenville from the consequence ofa crime 
which he had committed, and to bestow upon himan 
immense property, on condition that he adopted you 
as his son and presented you to his wife and child and 
the world as such.” 

“It is possible. The proposition might have come 
from my uncle. That fact does not alter the force of 
the main argument,” 

**Only so far as it proves that he has deceived you 
on that point, and if on that why not on others?” said 
Lord Champion, coolly. “I should very muel: like 
to know if the Count Ruble, who quitted Germany 
as such, resembled your uncle very nearly.. Did you 
ask in your letter of inquiry for a description of Goant 
Ruble?” 

“T did not.” 

“Thea the first thing to be done is to write again 
and ask that. Meanwhile, Tomand Nora Vane shall 
be found if they are alive, and shall be brought face 
to face with your uncle.” 

Verner Ruble flushed again. A fierce and 
startled expression shoue for au instant in his dark 
blue eyes. Then he smiled nervously, and his look 
softened. 

“Tt is simply impossible,” he said. “As I told 
you I would gladly die to know that what you ima- 
gine is true, but it is not, it eaunot be. The more 
I think of it and of:that man’s devotion to me the 
more I feel it to be impossible. Why, if you are 
right, it would make him out to be the most diaboli- 
cal enemy to me that man ever had, and I can’t 
imagine him that. No, no.” 

Lord Champion looked at, bim compassionately. 

“ Would you object to my speaking to. him myself? 
On my own responsibilisy, | mean ?” ; 

“T don’t want his feelings hurt., I am sure you 
wrong him,” 

“T will question him without any reference to you 


“That would look sly in me: I will speak to him 
myself if you wish it-so much. I had rather.” 

‘* May I be present ?” 

Verner Ruble reflected a moment. 

“T should prefer not. It would wound him so to 
think I really suspeeted him, as I do not, as I cannot, 
but it would look as if I did, if you were by when I 
speak to him,” 

“Tf he is what I think you are giving him a ter- 
rible advantage over you in approaching him thus— 
arming him beforehand as it were. And I want you 
to understand that while I am thoroughly satisfied 
that you and you onlyare the true Maurice Cham- 
pion I am not able at presentto prove it, and may 
never be. If I am right.the proof:can only be got at 
by unravelling as cunning a plot as-ever was con- 
trived. If Iam right thisman whom you call your 
uncle is the worst enemy ever human being had, the 
more that he has so blinded you to his-vileness by 
pretending such devotion. If he fs truly your uncle 
he will only laugh at my suspicions.. If he is not 
some one sharper eyed, ‘less charitably inclined 
toward him than you should question him.” 

Verner Ruble did not auswer at-once. He could 
not bring himself to consent to put sueh an affront as 
this questioning seemed upon so dear and true a friend 
as he believed Count Ruble tobetohim. Then the 
whole matter seemed so absurd and impossible. At 
the same time he was perplexed and unhappy—his 
mind and his heart both cruelly disturbed. 

Lord Champion came to his relief. 

“Shall we leave matters just where they are? I 
will not speak.to Count Rable—nor shall you ; we 
wilk wait till Miss Vane and her brother have seen 
him. Shall we?” 

“ Yes,”’ Verner Ruble said, eagerly. 

“ Qnoequestion more. You have always been told 
that the reason you could not remember anything ex- 
cept the events of the last few years was because you 
had experienced a terrible illness, which destroyed 
your memory so far as anyevent im the past was con- 
cerned. Do you see how-easy—if that illuess had 
oceurred to Maurice Champion—it would have been 
to make him believe he was some one else? Do you 
not see something too remarkable to be ealled coinci- 
dence in the fact that the singular illness attributed 
to you is said to have taken place at almost the same 
period as Maurice Champion's disappearance occurred 
—at almost the same time as those two men were 
picked up by the vessel which was taking Nora Vane 
and her brother Tom to Australia? Is it not too 
singular # duplication to be credited that two men— 
mutes—should have in charge, in different parts of 
the world, and at so nearly the same time, two men 
reduced to the verge of idiotey by disease—or diabo- 
lism ?” he added, under his breath. 

Verner Ruble whitened again. His very lips were 
asaen—his. breath came in quick pants. 

‘*For Heaven's sake!” he said, in a hoarse, uneven 
voice, “‘ say no more now or I shall go mad with the 
thought of the possibilities you suggest. I feel as if 
I were mad sometimes, such frightful ideas beset me !” 

Lord Champion went at once and laid his arm over 
the other’s shoulder in a gentle, brotherly way. 

“My friend,” he said, “ you will never go mad, or 
if you do it will be with joy. The more I examine 
into this diabolical business the more I am convinced 
of that. If I live-never mind—I’l! yet ‘send that 
villain back. to the stable he crawled: out of, and Sir 
Robert——” 

He did not finish the sentence. Verner Rable had 
suddenly dropped his head upon his bosom, and fainted 
dead away. Lord Champion was barely able to save 
him from a heavy fall, He let him down upon the 
carpet and rang for assistance. 

It was a long time before consciousness returned, 
and my lord biamed. himself bitterly as he watched 
the beautiful white face, so death-like in its solemn 
pallor and rigidity, so touching in its marble sadness. 
He noticed too now, for the first time, how frail and 
worn Verner Ruble looked, so thin avd pinehed about 
the delicate nostrils,.so hollow and attenuated at the 
temples, so sunken about the eyes. 

“Good Heavens! how he must have suffered,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘and I never mistrusted it. It must 
be torture to a man of his exquisite sensibilities to be 
as he is, Why, even I—I think I should nearly lose 
my senses if 1 were suddenly cut loose from all my 
past life, and set to begin agaia without single me- 
mory of it, haunted only by vague and perhaps terrible 
imaginings of what might have been—the loves, tie 
hates, the crimes that might have peopled it. What 
must it be, then, for him not to remember all that I 
believe his old life held! I will be more careful in 
future about exciting him, If what I suspect is the 
truth, it would be only natural that his nervous sys- 
tem should be terribly racked.” 

(To be continued.) 
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of Death” shows that the interest in the works of 
this remarkable painter is as great as even his 
‘‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple” was, exhi- 
bited now more than ten ‘years ago. At that time 
for seyeral months the numbers averaged 800 visi- 
tors @ day-—-this time) the daily average being a 
thousand. The picture was bought of the painter 
by Messrs. Agnew for the unprecedented sum of 
10,000 guineas (10,500/,), and the price required for 
the picture is said to be 15,0001., with posseasion at 
the end of seven years. 


SCIENCE, 

AcTUAL experiments show that water which re- 
mains overnight in lead pipes contains 1°10 of a grain 
of lead to the gallon. 

BLEACHING SHELLAC.—Shellac is bleached by ex- 
posivg it to the atmosphere in thin shreds. It may 
be easily tested, as it is soluble in an aqueous solution 
of borax, and can therefore be distinguished from 
most common resins with which it is sometimes adul- 
terated. 

UTILIZATION OF THE TrpFs.—Mr. O. R. Huxley 
says, with reference to utilization of the tides asa 
motive power for machinery, that a plan is about to 
be submitted to the Government which illustrates the 
availability of water as a motive power for all stand- 
ing machinery, whether for dockyards, arsenals, 
rivers—in fact, wherever water is within reach. It 
is calculated that this invention will save the Govern- 
ment 200,0002. in fuel alone, and throw into the mar- 
ket, for domestic use, coal in such quantity as to re- 
duce the price of this costly luxury to one half its 
present figure and cheapen considerably most articles 
of manufacture, 

THE Sza Movsz.—The sea mouse is one of the 
prettiest creatures that lives under the waters. It 
sparkles like a diamond and is radiant with all the 
colours of the rainbow, although it lives in the mud 
at the bottom of the ocean. It should not have 
been called a mouse, for it is larger than a big rat. 
It is covered with seales that movo up and down as 
it breathes, and glitters like gold shining through a 
flocky down, from which fine silky bristles wave 
that constantly change from one brilliant tint into 
another, so that, as Cuvier, the great naturalist, says, 
the plumage of the humming bird is not more beauti- 
ful, Sea mice are sometimes thrown up on the beach 
by storms, 

Tue VineGar Potyr.—A very singular present 
has been made to the aquarium of the Jardin d’Accli- 
matation at Paris; it is a medusa polyp, which, on 
the day after its entry into the pool assigned to it, had 
created a void around it, and skilfully got rid of all 
its neighbours. How? This was a mystery until 
the water of the pool was analyzed; the water was 
found to be converted into a so!ution of vinegar, and 
it was apparent that it was one of those very rare 
molluscs, the vinegar polyp, whose body when 
plunged into pure water gives presently a strongly 
characterized acetic solution. The working of this 
animal is very curious; it produces alcohol, which it 
transforms into vinegar. The poisonous mollusc 
was, of course, quickly withdrawn and placed in 
clarified vinegar in a closed jar, where it will pursue 
undisturbed the economical manufacture of vinegar. 

Tue Puangr Atropos.—Dr, R, Luther, of the 
Bilk Observatory, near Dusseldorf Sarg planetary 
discoveries commenced as far back as 1852), an- 
nounces that he discovered a faint small planet on 
the 14th of April, 1869, of which he was only able to 
obtain a single observation. It was therefore im- 
possible to calculate its orbit; but he has decided 
now on publishing the observation, as being useful 
in case of its rediscovery. Dr. Luther has given 
this (as he trusts) temporarily lost planet the name 
Atropos ; but it cannot take its place in the numerical 
list of small planets until it has become, by farther 
observation, @ ._permanent acquisition. When he 
found it in 1869 it was very near Hecuba, a planet 
which Had been discovered by himself only a few 
days previously. 

IMPROVED REFRIGERATOR.—This invention con- 
sists in a removable ice-box, fitted into the upper part 
of the smaller of two compartments of the main box, 
so that it may be conveniently taken out and put in 
when desired. The cold air from the ice chamber 
passes through a pipe and into a horizontal hollow 
shaft, and escapes through the holes in the sides of 
the said shaft. To the end parts of the hollow 
perforated shaft are attached two four-armed 
plates, to the ends of the arms of which are pivoted 
the turned-up ends of shelves, so that the said shelves 
will always hang downward and the right side up, 
however the shaft may be turned. This construction 
enables any desired shelf to be turned toward the 
door, so that anything can be readily put upon and 
taken from it. The shelves are secured in any de- 
sirable position by a long screw which passes in from 
the front of the box through the end wall of the said 





box, so that its forward end may bear against tho side 
of the end of the shaft, and thus prevent it from turn- 
ing. 

Tue SEPARATION oF PHOSPHORUS IN ToxI- 
coLoGy.—M. Van Bastelar has published a method 
of separating free phosphorus, in toxicological inves- 
tigations, from fatty matters, and obtaining the body 
pure, The agent used is liquid ammonia, which dis- 
solves off the fatty matters, leaving the phosphorus. 
The suspected material ia shaken three times, with 
an equal bulk of rectified sulphuric ether each time, 
and the solutions united; and after addition of a 
small amount of water to protect. the phosphorus 
which may be present from oxidation, the ether is 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously; a slight heat 
then suffices to melt the fatty matterand phosphorus, 
and the fatty lump is then treated repeatedly with 
ammonia 21 deg, until only the phosphorus remains. 
The last traces of ammonia are removed from the 
phosphorus by washing, first with water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, and then with distilled water. 

Puysl0LocicaL PRopertizs oF Oarrein.—The 
physiological action of coffee, according to MM. Au- 
bert. and Haase, should not be attributed to-.caffein, 
but to other principles, An injection of 0°6 cubic 
inch of coffee containing 0°6 grain. of caffein killed 
a rabbit in a very short time, produciug acceleration 
of the pulse and respiratory organs, uneasiness, and 
finally convulsions, An injection of 0°75 grain of 
pure caffein, however, did not produce death or even 
any symptoms of sickness. An infusion of 770 
grains of very hot coffee, corresponding to 6°3 grains 
of caffein, acts upon man far more intensely than. 
a stronger dose of pure caffein. Headache, vertigo, 


trembling, and similar symptoms are produced, whieh» 


last upward of four hours. Coffee extract, deprived 
of caffein by chloroform and ejected into the jugular 
vein of a rabbit, causes strong convulsions, but never 
tetanus, such as is produced by am overdose of caffein 
singly. 

SussTiTtuTe FoR Coat,—A Belgian journal prints 
the following curious letter from Hasselt, bearing on 
the question of a substitate for coal:—“ Ten daysago 
a poor peasant of our neighbourhood went the round 
of all the coffee-houses with a sack containing earth, 
He said he had found the means of heating rooms 
with that substance impregnated with a solution of 
soda, added to small coal. He made.the experiment 
before a crowd of people, and succeeded. Next day 
the whole town was in great excitement, Hvarybady 
had tried the new discovery, and [ did. the same, 
Following the man’s instructions, I filled a seuttle 
three-quarters with small, coal, and the remaining 
fourth with vegetable mould; I then sent for a half- 
penny worth of common carbonate of soda, which I 
dissolved in half a litre of water, and then mixed up 
the solution with the rest. This quantity has been 
sufficient to warm my room from two o’clock in the 
afternoon to seven in the evening, at which time I 
am penning this.” Such fuel has, at all events, the 
advantage of being plentiful and cheap. 

Street PavemMENT.—A new street. pavement has 
been tried in San Francisco. It is called “hydro- 
carbonized brick,” and is made of bricks of a soft 
porous nature, which are boiled in coal tar, which, it 
is said, renders them tough, and’ nearly as hard as 
granite. A road bed is made by levelling the sand 
and packing it with water. A layer of prepared brick 
is then laid flatwise, each brick being dipped in boil- 
ing tar as it islaid down. This is overlaid by a second 
course of prepared brick placed close together edge- 
wise, each brick dip as before. The interstices 
are then filled with boiling tar, and the whole covered 
with a thin layer of sereened gravel. The cost is 
about 86c. to 37c. (about 3}d.) per square foot. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRE- 
SERVED Meats.—A new patent has been granted to 
Mr. 8. S. RicLie, for “ Improvements in the Mann- 
facture of Preserved Meat.” ‘l’o obviate the necessity 
of our cooking the meat when it is boiled for preser- 
vation iu large pieces it is first cut up into minute 
particles by means of a chopping-machine. Herbs, 
salts, spices, etc., are added. ‘The mass is then di- 
vided into cases of convenient size, and desiccated in 
an oven, etc., at a heat of from 400 to 420 degrees 
Fahr. After this the cakes are baked in tin cases, 
one ounce of strong meat jelly is: added to generate 
steam, the tins are subjected to heat in a bath of 
chloride of calcium; and as soon as a jet of steam 
issues from a hole left in the lid such hole is firmly 
closed, the canisters being subsequently subjected to 
a temperature of from 250 to 260 degrees Fahr, for a 
short period. 


Picturses By Mr. CuHevauier.—Mr. Chevalier 
has just completed his water-colour sketch of the 
interior of St. Paul’s during the National Thanks- 


giving in February, 1872. The work was painted by 
command of the Queen, and has just been sent to 
Windsor for Her Majesty to see. Mr. Chevalier’s 
other picture of the procession in Fleet Street has 





been photographed very successfully, The same 
artist has painted for the Prince of Wales the mag- 
nificent staircase of the Austrian Finance Minister's 
Palace at Vienna, which the Prince occupied during 
his stay in that city. 

RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

DvuRING the past year, MM. Stuebel and Reiss have 
explored the Andes of Ecuador, and ascended Mounts 
Chimborazo, Aetar, Cotopaxi, and Tunguragua. 
Among the volcanoes of the chain three exhibit 
especial characteristies and only one, Pichinchae, 
retains 9 moderate activity. We note no especial 
results of the labours of these aioe, beyond the 
determination of the altitudes and physical charac- 
teristics of the mountain ranges and certain trigon- 
ometric calculations or observations having for their 
object. the completion of accurate maps of the country. 

M.S. “ Basilisk” has takem possession in the 
name of the Queen of Euvgland of the western 
coast of New Guinea. This great island is peopled 
by a long-haired black race known as Papous, and is 
said to be very fertile, The “Basilisk” explored 
the coast for a distance of 140 miles and discovered 
the bay of Youl, to which the name Port Moresby 
was given. A chanuel was also found, which, it is 
believed, will materially improve the route now fol- 
lowed by steamers between the Asiatic and Western 
American coasts. 

There exist in Copenhagen and Moscow remark- 
able ethnological museums. That in the former city 
is comprised of forty rooms, in which are exhibited 
all the objects and documents relative to the Arctic 
regions. ‘he Moscow museum has sixty wax figures 
showing the different races existing in the Russian 
Empire, of which thirty represent types found in 
European Russia and the Caucasus. ‘I'he eompari- 
son of the contents of the two museums hag recently 
led to adiseussion regarding the Ainos, a race now 
inhabiting the Saghalien Yesso and the Kurile Is- 
lands. M, de Quatrefages states that the people once 
formed a great nation, which extended itself over 
the Indian Areliipelago, conquering the country and 
founding the present Japanese Empire. The Ja- 

nese, however, soon became a distinct race, through 
ntermarriages with the Chinese, and the Ainos gra- 
dually disappeared, until only a remnant of the pure 
stock nowexists, They clearly belong to the Cau- 
casian division of mankind, and are also believed to 
be-the:progenitors of the Eequimaux of North Ame- 


Dr. Nachtigal, a German traveller, at present en- 
gaged inexploring Central Africa, has been recently 
heard from. He hastraversed the shores of Lakes 
Tchad and Chosi, and arrived at a capital city called 
Abon-Cheu, The inhabitants are violent, quarrel- 
some, and intemperate, hating strangers, and only 
ruled by the tyrannical power of their sultan. The 
commerce consists in slaves, ivory, and ostrich fea- 
thers, and flows mainly to Egypt. 

M. Delesse announces the discovery of new silver 
mines at Caracol, near the frontiers of Chili and Bo- 
livia. Sulphides ‘and sulphates of silver are found 
associated with argentiferous-lead. 


VALENTINE MANUFACTURE.—Here is a large 
room, fitted up with long benches, and occupied by 
some scores of girls of various ages.’ Each girl has 
on one side of hera pile of incomplete valentines, 
and onthe other a heap of little objects of some one 
kind, which it is her duty to add—little bunches of 
flowers, or glittering mottoes, or aching hearts, cr 
breaking hearts, or trusting hearts, or hearts trans- 
fixed by arrows, orit may bea heap of unfledged 
little Cupids. ‘The audacious little god is uncere- 
moniously picked up on the point of a gum-brush, 
thrust up into the brighest of blue skies, and the 
sheet is passed on ready for the next stage, each 
girlusually adding only one feature to the general 
design. ‘Lhe poetry of valentines isa study, and 
so, perhaps, would the poets: be if they could con- 
veniently’be got at.: They, however, are not usuaily 
kept on the premises, and it is to be feared that 
they have. not participated in the general progress 
of the business, for the experience of shopkeepers is 
rather against the effusions of the bard. The longer 
the poem the more time is occupied in reading it, 
and consequently the longer it takes to serve a cus- 
tomer. What with the study and discussion of, 
artistic embellishments and poetical effusions it ig 
sometimes found to take no small portion of a day 
to serve a sixpenny customer. Condensed feeling, 
therefore, compact and concentrated emotion, com- 
bined, of course, with sparkle and originality, is 
what is required of the ‘‘Seven Dials poet,’’ and for 
such of his lucubrations as are accepted threepence 
a line is the usual remuneration. Not such very bad 
pay either, one is apt to think, until it is considered 
what brain-cudgelling and paroxysms of poetic rap- 
ture have probably been expended in spinning un- 
availing yards upon yards for every line that finds 
acceptance, 
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[THE VALENTINE | 


AGNES LANE. 


AGNES LANE was an orphan, dependent on the 
charity of a rich uncle, Poor, and withal very plain 
in face, she was neglected by the gay fashionables 
who frequented her uncle’s house and paid obsequious 
attention to her fair cousin Gertrude, 

But Agnes had a heart—a warm, true, womanly 
heart it was; but all its outgushing affection was 
thrown back upon itself. There was within her a 
wild yearning to be loved, cherished and appreciated. 
However, as it was, she had but little chance of 
being treated with even common politeness when her 
beautiful cousin was near. 

Gertrude Arden was beautiful, and to do her jus- 
tice she was naturally good-hearted, but flattery and 
fashion had conspired to make her vain and frivolous. 
Accustomed always to be first in all circles where 
the stronger sex pay homage to the weaker, she 
thought not of yielding to ber humble cousin those 
little attentions which make a woman’s life an earthly 
paradise. Gertrude never was unkind, but thought- 
less often. 

Among the visitors to Mr. Arden’s splendid man- 
sion none were nobler, handsomer or worthier than 
Eustace Clinton, the only child of a deceased mil- 
lionaire. Every one prophesied that many moons 
would not wax and wane ere Eustace and Gertrude 
would call each other by a tenderer name than that 
of friend, and indeed circumstances seemed to justify 
the assertion, for Clinton and Miss Arden were con- 
stantly together, at the social party, the promenade 
and the opera. 

Agnes saw much of Clinton, necessarily, and she 
thought him the noblest of all her cousin’s admirers. 
Her enthusiastic soul saw in him one whom the 
earthly had left uncontaminated—one nearly allied to 
the heavenly. She felt happy in his presence ; she 
was glad when he came; she sighed when he went 
away. 





Gradually in her lone young heart there had 
grown a regard for Eustace Clinton, and that regard 
had deepened into an earnest, self-sacrificing love. It 
was a strong love, pent up close within her own 
bosom ; it throve upon the remembrance of a tone, a 
look, a smile. But Agnes would not have confessed 
as much to herself ; she guarded well her heart, and 

n her li 
puta aval upoi rs ps. M i 

The all-memorable day sacred to Saint Valentine 
was at hand. 

Gertrude was wondering what would be decreed to 
her on that important day, and in her joyous antici- 
pation she hinted to Agnes that it might be the be- 
trothal ring from Eustace Clinton. 

Agnes felt a sharp pain at her heart, as her cousin 
said this, but hers was a face that told no tales, 

Painfully that night did the poor orphan feel her 
utter loneliness, when the gay, gilded missives, filled 
with earnest protestations for her fair cousin, were 
brought in. Of course, there was none for Agnes. 
Who would notice a poor dependent like her? 

Tears came up in Agnes’s eyes. Not that she had 
expected any remembrance, not that she cared for 
those simple little trifles called Valentines ; but if 
there had been but one for her it would have shown 
that some one in the wide world thought of her and 
wished to make her happy on that festal day. 

Gertrude tossed the shining tokens into a heap, de- 
claring petulantly that it was too bad for Clinton to 
disappoint her so, when she had expected something 
exquisite from him. 

Agnes sighed softly—’twas a habit she had when 
she did not choose to reply to a remark. 

Presently the door-bell rang. Gertrude sprang fur- 
ward. 

“It is Clinton’s Valentine for me, I know,” she 
said, triumphantly. ‘I thought it very strange that 
he should have forgotten me,” and she met the ser- 
vaut, who had replied to the summons, in the middle 











of the hall. “Letters for me, John?” and she held 
out her band. 

“ Miss Agnes Lane,” said John, reading from the 
envelope. 

“For Agnes?” ejaculated Gertrude, in surprise, 
“Let me have it—quick, quick, John! Who could 
have been sending a Valentine to our Agnes ?” 

Agnes had risen at the sound of her name, and 
stood, crimson with emotion, just within the parlour 
door. 

“Give it to me, Gertrude,” she said, eagerly, ap- 
proaching her cousin, “ give it to me, if it is for me.” 

‘*Nay, my flattered little cousin,” said the gay 
beauty, laughingly ; ‘‘ wait until I have inspected it, 
will you? Ah! thatis no lover's writing—it is a 
lady's chirography, evidently ; some of your delightful 
rustic acquaintances, Agnes, so you need not blush 
about it,” and she threw the letter contemptuously 
towards her. 

Agnes picked it up, and hastened to her chamber. 
It was a delicately enamelled envelope, bore the post- 
mark of a neighbouring town, and was directed to 
** Miss Agnes Lane,” in a fair hand. 

Agnes broke the pretty pink seal. There was a 
| tiny sheet of delicate cream-coloured lace-paper, with 
, the simple words, “I Jove thee,” in gilt letters on a 
| pale satin scroll. That was all. Agnes turned it 

round and round, in search for some letter or word 
which might reveal to her its origin, but all was pure 
and stainless. 

She sat down and thought, Whocould have sent it 
to her? Who remembered her ?. Was it true that 
some one loved her? Did Valentines always speak 
truely? And poor little Agnes was as happy as any 
titled countess of the imperial régime. 

Laugh, if ye will, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
maidens ! who annually receive bushels of St. Valen- 
tine’s mystic tokens, but when ye have been, like 
Agnes, alone in the world, beloved, caressed, and 
smiled on by nobody, ye will rejoice even in the 
imagination that one cares for you. 

Agnes’s sleep that night was sweet and full of 

pleasant dreams. Of course we would not pretend to 

{ say for certain, but we presume that Eustace Clinton 
figured quite conspicuously in the rosy dream-pic- 
tures, 

Gertrude laughed at Agnes’s Valentine, declaring, 
with a pitying toss of her pretty head, that some- 
body did it to impose on poor Agnes’s credulity, and 
forthwith the remembrance of the Valentine went 
out of every heart but one, 

Mr. Clinton came, as usual, quite often, taking 
Gertrude out for rides and to concerts. 

| ‘The next week after the memorable fourteenth of 
| February the public were thrown into a state of 
eager excitement by the announcement that the world- 
renowned nightiugale, the fair Jenny, was coming to 
visit and sing to them. 

The admission fees were enormous, and only the 
‘‘ upper tendom” could afford to gratify their sense of 
hearing by lightening so perceptibly their morey 
receptacles. 

wo days before the night fixed on for the concert 
Mr. Clinton called to solicit the pleasure of Gertrude’s 
company on the occasion of the concert, Gertrude 
gladly consented and cast a look of triumph at poor 
Agnes, who was sewing at a window. 

Clinton looked that way also. 

“ Have you a taste for music, Miss Lane ?” said he, 
kindly, passing to hor side as he spoke. 

She raised her dark, melancholy eyes to his faco 
and said, half sadly ; 

“ Oh, yes, I love music very much.” 

A pleased expression passed over Clinton’s fine 
face as he said : 

“Will you not favour us with your society to- 
morrow evening? It willincrease my consequence,” 
he added, laughingly, “ to have two ladies uuder my 
carg, and Miss Arden will undoubtedly enjoy the 
music better if her cousin listens also.” 

Agnes tried to answer negatively, but Mr. Clinton 
overruled her objections, and so it was arranged that 
Agnes was to go with Mr, Clinton and her cousin. 

Mr. Clinton called the ensuing evening for tho 
cousins, and they all went together in the carriage of 
the Clintons. 

Agnes was enraptured with the singing, and Clin- 
ton was very happy in seeing the happiness he had 
wrought. 

The next morning after the concert Mr. Clinton 
called at Mr. Arden’s, Gertrude was out on a shop- 
ping expedition ; but it was just as well, for Mr. Clin- 
ton asked for Miss Lane, so the servant showed him 
into the parlour where Agnes was seated. 

Agnes informed him of Miss Gertrude’s absence, 
adding that she regretted it much, but that her cousia 
would return soon. 

Mr. Clinton arose and took the vacant seat by 
Agnes on the sofa. 

“I do not regret her absence,” he said, earnestly, 
“it’s only you I camo to see—only you, Agnes,” and 
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he smiled upon her from his dark, thoughtful eyes. 
“ Agnes,” he said, again, taking her hands in his, “yj 
have loved you a long time—the Valentine told you 
so, didn’t it? Agnes, I have been getting deeper and 
deeper in love with your quiet gooduess every day of 
my life. To me you are all that is beautiful and love. 
able in woman. You fill a void in my heart which 
has been a void since the days of my earliest boy- 
hood.” 

Then he wound his arms around her and drew her 
very gently to his bosom, and Agnes, weary, lonely 
little Agnes, felt a great load of sorrow raised from 
her soul. 

Very tenderly he kissed her, and smoothed back 
her dark hair caressingly, and Agnes closed her eyes 
in deep thankfulness. } 

And so it cameout that Eustace Clinton sent the 
unpretending little Valentine, and Agnes Lane re- 
joiced in the true, earnest love of one noble and 

ood. 

Gertrude know it all, after a while, and she poated 
and wept after the of a spoiled beauty. But 
the arrival of a lover in the form of a rich gentleman, 
did much towards soothing her woe, and she even 
congratulated her cousin on her brilliant prospects. 

When the autumn wind began to whirl the sere 
leaves relentlessly on its wings Eustace took Agnes 
to his splendid homé—his wife. 

And she lives, loving and beloved, the idol of her 
husband’s heart, and the cherished one of his house- 
hold—good and true, if not beautiful. 8. T. 











EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., ete. 
—o—_——_ 
CHAPTER LVII. 


GERTIE still sat bending tenderly over Godfrey 
when Mr, Schuyler came, and going up to his son 
called him by his name. But there was no response, 
no sign, and the physician who stood waiting said : 

“He heeds no one but his sister. Speak to him, 
Miss Schuyler. See if he knows you now.” 

Then, over the whiteness of Gertie’s face there 
came a flush at hearing herself calied Miss Schuyler 
in the presence of Mr. Schuyler, but she put her lips 
close to Godfrey’s ear and said: 

“ Godfrey, do you know me yet ?” 

“ Yes, my Gertie, stick to the ship, we’re are about 
ready to land.” was the faint reply; and with a 
bitter cry, as if at the sight of the man who called 
himself her father every barrier had gone down 
Gertie gave way, and, winding both her arms round 
the form she held, sobbed passionately : 

“Oh, Godfrey, my darling, if you can hear .me 
now, listen while I tell you how much I love you, for 
I do—1 do, oh, Godfrey, oh, Mr. Schuyler,” and she 
lifted her white face piteously to him. “ Forgive 
me if | am wrong, I cannot—cannot love him as a 
brother.” 

Her head drooped upon her bosom and it was in 
vain that Godfrey whispered: 

* Steady, now, la petite capitaine, the boat is run- 
ning into port.” 

She did not hear him, and Mr. Schuyler bore her 
in his arms into another room, and laid herfainting 
on a couch with Alice to care for her. 

“ Will he die—oh, Gertie, is he dying?” was the 
question Alice asked when Gertie came back to con- 
sciousness, and Gertie answered her : 

“No, Heaven will not let him die..Pray, Alice, 
pray with me for Godfrey; he is dear to us both.” 

And they prayed together earnestly that Heaven 
would spare their loved one, and while they prayed 
the vessel touched the shore with a convulsive lurch, 
but it was on this side the river, where the banks 
lead back to life, and Godfrey would live, Miss Ros- 
siter said, when just at the dawn of day she came in 
to the two young girls, who cried for joy at the good 
news, and kissed each other in token of perfect 
peace between them. 

Gertie did not go into Godfrey’s room again, nor 
was it necessary, as he was very quiet and seemed 
to be sleeping, while his father sat by him with his 
head bowed down, and such marks of age upon him 
that Wi Rossiter noticed it, and asked him if he 
were 111, 

He did not hear her at first, and she said, again: 

“ Howard, are you ill? Have you any trouble on 
your mind ?”” 

Then he looked up, with a faint kind of smile, and 
answered her: 

“Trouble? ill? No, not ill, and no trouble now, 
that is past. Have I grown very old, Christine ? 
Is my hair turning gray? I did not like to ask 
Edith, because, you see, the—the trouble concerned 
her the most.” 

Miss Rossiter was sure of it. That woman whoni 
she never liked had shown her colours at last, and 
here was the result in Mr, Schuyler’s bowed form 
aud fast-turning hair. He had grown old and his 
hair was gray, and she told him so, and added: 





** Poor Howard, tell me about it. I knew it must i 


come to this when you married her.” 

“ Did you know anything about it 2” Mr. Schuyler 
asked, in some surprise. 

And Miss Rossiter replied : 

** Know about what? 1 knew it was a méasalliance) 
and they always prove unhappy.” 

“Hush, Christine, it is not that,’? and he spoke 
sternly, as he always did where Edith was concerned. 
“ Edith is a noble woman. She has been so tempted 
and tried, and is so broken now. Christine, I wish 
you were her friend, my friend. I want so much to 
unburden myself to some one. It would be such a 
relief. Christine, try and like my wife; and let me 
tell you the strangest tale you ever heard, and let 
me feel that we have your sympathy and support in 
the storm which will blow so hard.” 

He looked at her eo pleadingly that Miss Rossi- 
ter’s heart was moved, and she said: 

*T like you, Howard, and know nothing against 
Edith as a woman. She is beautiful and you love 
her, and I daresay she is good, and I will be your 
friend. Tell me the story, please ; is it about Gertie ? 
She showed me your letter in which you called her 
your daughter. What does it mean?” 

Mr. Schuyler glanced at his son, who was still 
sleeping quietly, then, drawing his chair closer to 
Miss Rossiter and speaking in the lowest poasible 
whisper for her to hear, he told her the story from 
beginning to end. And, Miss Rossiter neither 
fainted nor went into hysterics, but for her behaved 
remarkably well, and with the exception of a few 
ejaculations of amazement when the story was at 
the most exciting point never spoke a word until 
he had told her everything there was to tell. Then 
her first remark was: 

“TI am so glad it is Gertie. 
ashamed of her.” 

“Thank you, Christine,” Mr. Schuyler said ; 
‘and now who will tell her, you or I, and when ?”’ 

* You, and as soon as she can bear it. I think 
she is too tired now, too much fatigued ; she ought 
to have perfect rest. If I knew Godfrey was out 
of danger I should take the girl home with me. Per- 
haps I had better do so even as it is,” Miss Rossiter 
replied, wondering at herself and her interest in 
Gertie Westbrooke, and why she could not feel 
more indignant at that woman, who really had been 
in a way an impostor after all. j 

Miss Rossiter was peculiar, and often did things 
and took fancies which astonished those who knew 
her best. And this was one of her fancies. Mr. 
Schuyler had confided in her first, had told her 
everything, and asked her to stand by him, and she 
was going to, and would begin by being very kind 
to Gertie, toward whom she had been greatly drawn 
during the days and nights they had watched toge- 
ther by Godfrey’s bedside. 

After her conference with Mr. Schuyler wag 
finished, and the doctor had been in and declared 
the danger past for Godfrey, she went to Gertie and 
Alice in the adjoining room and telling them the 
good news said to the former: 

“ Mr. Schuyler and myself both think it better for 
you now to go where you can have perfect rest and 
quiet for a few days, lest you take the fever also. 
My carriage will be here in an houror so, you know it 
comes every day, and as I am not needed at present 
Ishall go home and take you with me.” 

Gertie was lying on the couch, with her hands 
pressed to her head, which was aching terribly, But 
she put them away, and, lifting her heavy eyes won- 
deringly to Miss Rossiter’s face, said: 

“Go home with you! Do you wish it?” 

* Certainly ; I should not suggest it if I did not,” 
Miss Rossiter answered. 

And Gertie continued : 

* But my—Mr. Schuyler—he has not told me yet. 
I must know about that before I can rest any- 
where.” 

“Yes; but you must rest a little first, he says. 
You will need strength and courage both to hear 
what he has just told me,’’ Miss Rossiter replied ; 
and then, as Gertie was about to speak again, she 
added: “ Not a word more at present. This after- 
noon, if he can leave Godfrey, he will come and ‘tell 
you all.” 

And with this Gertie was obliged to be satisfied; 
and an hour later she was driven with Miss Rossiter 
to her handsome house, which she had never thought 
it possible for her to enter as she was entering it 


now. 

Alice had decided to go to her Uncle Calvert's, 
and Gertie was alone with Miss Rossiter, who gave 
her the room at the back of hers, which Julia and 
Emma were to occupy, and where Alice slept when 
she was there. 

And here, late in the day, Mr. Schuyler came, and 
was brought up by Miss Rossiter, who withdrew and 
left him alone with Gertie. 

She was pale as marble, save where two bright 
red spots burned on her cheeks, and her eyes were 
heavy as lead, but they brightened with eagerness 
and excitement when Mr. Schuyler came in and 
drew his chair beside her as she lay upon the couch, 


You need not be 





** Don't try to rise,” he said, as she made an effort 
to sit up. ‘' You are too tired and worn; keep as 
you are while Iam talking to you. Gertie, it is a 
very strange story I'am about to tell you, and, that 
it may come-to you by degrees, I will tell you first 
why we went away so suddenly, and that when we 
went we had no thought of you, or that we should 
discover who you were. We were searching for 
another child.” 

Gertie was looking steadily at him, and her eyes 
never left his face while he told her the story, be- 
ginning with the time when he first asked Edith to 
be his wife, and she hinted at a page of her life of 
which she wished to tell him, and which, after so 
many years, had come te,him by avcident. 

. “T have the letter with me,” he said ; “‘ I brought 
it on purpose to read to-you, as it will tell the story 
so much better than I ean.” 

Taking out Edith’s letter he read it aloud, while 
Gertie’s 7s deepened, their gaze upon his face, and 
the red all died from her cheel s, which were of an 
ashen hueg and, when. the letter: was finished, he 
went on to tell that the child was not dead, as Edith 
had supposed, and of their search in London for it, 
which they gave at last into the hands of the police. 

“Then, while we were waiting,” he said,“ I 
thought to make some inquiries about you at the office 
where your annuity is paid. There I heard of a Mra. 
Westbrooke, recently from Florence, and to her wa 
went at once, hoping she might know something of 
you, and she did.. She was the second wife of a man 
who was not your father, but whose first wife 
adopted you when her own baby died. Her maid, 
Mary Stover, afterward Mrs. Rogers, told her: of 
you, and brought you to her from her mother’s, who 
had. taken you from the foundling hospital where 
you had been left on the steps, and where Mary 
Stover’s sister Anne was at that time nurse. Gertie, 
are you going to faint? Doyou hearme? Doyou 
understand ?’’ he asked, alarmed atthe expression 
of the face still confronting him so steadily, and 
never moving a muscle any more thanif the features 
had been chiselled in stone. 

“Yes, I think—I understand,” came huskily from 
the livid lips; ‘‘ that baby, born in Dorset Street, 
and left at the hospital, and sought for by you—and 
—and—her—was—was—me, and she—your—Mrs, 
Schuyler—is—my—mother—and that—that grave 
I've tended always—is—is my father’s!” 

She understood. it; perfectly, but Mr, Schuyler 
thought to make it clearer by saying: 

“ Yes, Gertie, you are the child of my wife, Mrs. 
Schuyler, and Abelard Lyle was your father |” 

He opened the window, and carried Gertie to it 
and let the cool air blow on her, and dashed water 
on her face, and, but that he had seen Edith thus 
mure than once, he would have thought her dead 
when he laid her back upon the couch and went to 
summon help. . 

Miss Rossiter watched with Gertie that night and 
many other nights, while the fever contracted at 
Godfrey’s bedside, and brought to a crisis by the 
terrible shock which she had sustained, ran its 
course. There were a few moments’-consciousness 
that first night, when Gertie’s ‘eyes opened and 
looked up at Miss Rossiter, who was bending over 


er. 

“ Am I very ill?” she asked, faintly, and Miss 
Rossiter replied : 

“Yes; but we hope to have you well soon if you 
are quiet.’ 

* Am I going to have the fever like Godfrey ?”” 

‘Yes, we think you are, though not so hard.” 

‘‘ Miss Rossiter, if I am very ill, very—I want her 
to come—mother—Mrs. Schuyler—you know.”’ 

* Yes, I know.” 

* And if I don’t know her, if I never know her, 
tell her, please, that I have loved her since [ first 
saw her that day a bride, and gave the flowers to 
her ; and tell her, too, I’ve loved that Heloise Ford- 
ham ever since Miss Armstrong told me about her 
and the lover who died, and my name is Heloise. too 
—Gertrude Heloise—and there's a spot of blood 
right over my heart; she will fiud it there if I dic.” 

** Yes, I will tell her.’’ 

** And tell Godfrey—oh, what message shall I leave 
for Godfrey? ‘Tell him I loved him—more than he 
ever knew, but he must marry Alice for my sake. 
Tell him it was my wish.” 

“T’ll tell him.” 

‘And, Miss Rossiter, let me kiss you once, please, 
because you are so kind. I used to think you proud, 
and thought I did not like you, but I do now. [ 
like everybody.” 

The kiss was given, and, strangest part of all, 
returned, for Miss Rossiter’s heart was — soft 
toward the young girl, who, having said all she had 
to say, folded her hands upon her bosom, and 
whispere@ a little prayer she nad learned when she 
was a child, sank into unconsciousness, from which 
she did not awake until the first April rains were fall- 
ing, and there wasa@ breath of coming summer in the 
soft spring air. 

If taat- illness can be called pleasant when the 
fever runs sohigh that the pulse cannot be counted, 
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and the breath of life almost fleets away, then 
Gertie’s illness was a pleasant one, and never sure 
before nor since was there a patient so docile, and 
quiet, and manageable as she, taking always what 
they bade her take, lying jast where they put her, 
and seldom moving hand or foot save as they moved 
them for her. 

Like Godfrey, she was out on the broad sea, 
sailing away to parts unknown, but with her there 
were no storms, no sudden lurches of the ship, no 
rollings, no pitehings, no swelling waves threaten- 
ing to ingulf her; All was smooth,'and quiet, and 
calm as @tiver of glass, and the sum by day shone 
upon the ‘water, flecking it with spots of gold, while 
the moon and stars at night looked down on the 
blue expanse, and lit it up. with sheets of silvery light, 
into whieh Gertie went gliding, with Godfrey at her 
side—always Godfrey, who stood at the helm'and 
managed the ours, and attended to the sails, and 
talked to her of love, whieh it was right for her now 
to accept. 

In that pleasant dream there was no Alice in the 
way, no father to dissent, but all was bright and 
clear, and the boat went drifting on and:on, always 
in moonlight or sunlight, always ona smooth still 
sea, till they came in sight of a ‘far-off country, 
where golden streets and gates of pearl gleamed in 
the setting sun, and the boat paused mid stream, 
and waited whether the soul would cross to the 
beautiful city, or) turning, take the homeward 
route and come back: to Tite again, It chose the 
latter, and ame slowly back, with sails all drosning 
and torn, and more ripples on ths waves than h 
been in the journey out.. Godfrey was no longer in 
the boat, Gertie had lost him somewhere, and was 
searching sadly for him until a voice, which sounded 
much like his, said to her: 

¢ Gertie, I am here, and shall never leave you 
again. 

Then her little plaintive-moan, “Godfrey, oh, 
where is Godfrey!” ceased, and when she spo’ 
again it was a beautiful woman, who, she thought, 
was standing by her, and ealling her “my daugh- 
ter.” Oh, how that mother-love brooded over the 
poor girl, soothing, and quieting, and comforting 
her, and with its pleading prayers bringing at last 
the healing power which unlocked the sleeping 
senses and made Gertie whole again. For ‘Edith 
was there with her, and had been since the second 
day of her illness, Mr. Schuylet having sent for her 
by telegram, saying : 

“‘ Gertie is very ill. Come immediately.” 

I was at Schuyler House when the telegram was 
received, In factI had been there ever since the 
day of Edith’s return. 

“Stay with me, Ettie, whileMr. Schuyleris gone,” 
she had said, calling me Ettie for the first timesince 
she came’to Schuyler Hill as Mra; Sohuyler, and 
seeming so anxious for my company that I consented 
to remain, and after Mr. Schuyler was gone we went 
up to her room where she paced up and down, up 
and down, with a restlessness for which I could not 
account, unless it came from anxiety for Godfrey. 

At last I said: 

' ¢ You are troubled about Godfrey, Mrs. Schuy- 
er.’ 
And she replied: 

“Yes—no. I was not thinking of him; bat. of 
Gertie. Ettie, do you remember the people who 
lived in the cottage years ago, Mrs. Fordham and 
her daughter ?” 

** Yes,” I replied, “I remember them well. Why 
do you ask me that question ?” 

She was standing by the window now, gazing 
wistfully at the cottage and the smoke curling from 
the chimney. 

* Did you like that girl? Heloise was her name,” 
she said, without answering my question. 

** Yes,’”? I answered, “ I was very fond of her, and 
thought her so beautiful, and I have often wondered 
where she was that she neither came back nor 
wrote, when she promised to do both,” 

Crossing swiftly to my side and laying a hand on 
each of my shoulders, she looked me steadily in the 
eye, and said: 

** Ettie, is there anything in my face which reminds 
you of that girl?” 

Then it. came to me like a flash of lightning; all 
the perplexity and wonder I had at times experienced 
with regard to Mrs. Schuyler was made clear, and 
without stopping to think how it could be and think- 
ing only that it was, I said: 

“You are Heloise!” while my knees shook so that 
I was compelled to sit down upon the nearest chair 
to keep myself from falling. 

“Yes, I was Heloise Fordham once,” she an- 
swered, her lip quivering and the great tears gather- 
ing in her eyes and rolling down her cheeks. 
“ Kittie,” she continued, “I wanted to tell you so 
many times, but dared not, for until that illness of 
mine in November my husband did not know it.” 

At this I looked up in surprise, and she went on: 

“| asked you to stay with me that.I might tell 
you the story first and let you break: it to the peorle, 
ior I will have no more concealments,”” 





Then sitting down beside me she told me the 
whole story, and to my dying: day I shall not forget 
the ringing sweetness and joy in her voice when she 
said : 

** Gertie is my daughter.” 

T had heard the rest of the story with a tolerable 
degree of equanimity, but that last electrified me 
like the shock from a battery, and springing to my 
feet I exclaimed : 

“Gertie your daughter! Gertie your child!” 

“ Yas, Ettie, Heaven has been so good to me, so 
good. And, oh, how I do: love her, Httice, and how 
hard it is for me to’stay here and not goto her. But 
we thought it best for my husband to go first and 
tell her before I saw her.) He offered to do that; he 
tries to spare me all he can ; oh, he is so good and 
kind and has behaved’so nobly through: it all.” ° 

She was orying now and I did not try to stop her, 
for I knew tears would'do her good. And she was 
calmer after it, and talked with me until long after 
midnight of the strange story and the old life at the 
cottage when we both were girls. 

Early the next morning Mr. Schuyler’s first tele- 
gram.came: 

“Godfrey is very ill, but out of danger, we hope. 
heary Rossiter.and Gertie both here ; the latter well, 

ut tired,” 

I doubt if Edith paid muchattention to anything 
but the last of the telegram, the part relating to 
Gertie, This she read and re-read, as if there were 
a pleasure even in the sight of the dear name, 

“You see Mrs. Westbrooke named, her Gertrude 
after her own little girl who died,” she explained to 
me, “and asshe did not know whether she had been 
baptized or not she had her christened ‘ Gertrude 
Heloise Westbrooke,’ so Westbrooke really is her 
name, and I am glad, for Iknow my husband would 
rather have it that than Lyle.” 

After luneh came. another telegram: 

“ Godfrey better. Gertie at Miss Rossiter’s. Shall 
see her to-night.” 

That evening Edith was like a crazy woman, walk- 
ing up and down, up and down the halls, and then 
through her suite of roomsand back again into the 
hall, clasping her hands tightly together, and whis- 
pering to herself: 

“Tait now he is telling her? Does she know 
it yet? And what docs she think of me, her mo- 
ther? Will she call me by that name? Oh, Ger- 
tie, Gertie, if I couldsee you now. Heaven grant 
you do not hate me.” 

Suddenly she grew calm, and, ceasing in her walk, 
said to me: 

“Something tells me it is over. Gertie knows 
a truth and does not hate me.’ Thank Heaven for 
that.” 

Edith slept that night, but was restless and im- 
patient in the morning until the third message 
came: 

‘She knows everything and is very glad.” 

“Then why doesn’t she come home? Why stay 
there when she is not needed ?’”’ Edith said, and all 
that day she was in a feverish state of expectancy 
when @ train came in. 

“ Surely she will come now,” she would say, and 
standing by the window she watched the road until 
all hope was gono, when, with a burst of tears, sho 
turned away, saying, so sadiy: 

* Gertie has not come.” 

No, Gertie did not come, and the next day we read 
the words : 

‘* Gertie is very ill ; come immediately.” 

Then Edith frightened me, she turned so white 
and stood so still, while the iron fingers clutched 
her throat for the last time, and strangled her until 
her face was purple and flecks of foam came from 
her quivering lips. I thought it was a fit, and rang 
for help, but before it came the fingers relaxed their 
grasp and the natural colour came back to her face, 
and Edith was herself again. 

Fortunately it was her maid who answered the 
ring, and telling her of the despatch and that she 
was going to London, Edith bade her pack her 
travelling valise, and order the carriage for the next 
train, due in half aa hour. 

Qh, Ettie,” she cried, when we ‘were: alone, 
“ Heaven will not take her from me now. Pray, pray 
that my Gertie may be spared.” 

I think she prayed constantly, while getting ‘her- 
self ready, for her lips moved continually, and I 
caught the whispered words : ‘‘ Don’t—don’t,” and 
kuew she was pleading for Gertie’s life. 

I went with her to the station and saw her in the 
train, and then returned to the house, charged with 
the responsibility of acquainting the household and 
as many others as I saw fit with the story, which 
it was better to have known while the family was 
absent. 

I found Mrs. Tiffe in her own room, and with her 
® Mrs. Noall, of whom there are always one’ or two 
in every town, gossipping women, who spend their 
time in hearing and retailing news, whom ‘few like 
and everybody dreads. 

In the case of Mrs, Noall, however, it was a little 
different. She was’ thoroughly good natured and 


‘surmis 





well meaning, and though she told all she knew she 
never told any more, and always tolditas she heard 
it. Here then was a good opportunity for the news 
to be thoroughly disseminated without much help 
from me, farther than the telling it first to my 
auditors. And this it was onee. $0 0, for they wero 
talking of Mrs, Schuyler when I went in, and Mrs. 
Noall was wondering why when they came home 
that they both seemed so broken and worn. She 

that Mr. Sohariets finances were ina very 
precarious condition (Mrs. Noall had taught school 
in her youth, and always used the biggest words to 
express her meaning). She knew Mr. Schuyler had 
suffered heavy losses recently. 

“Tt is not that,” I said. “It is something en- 
tirely different which has troubled Mr. and Mrs. 
Schuyler, and I have come in on purpose to tell you, 
as Mrs. Schuylér wishes the people to know it be- 
fore her return,” 

Then, taking a chair; I told ‘the story of Hdith’s 
life, interrupted frequently by questions and ejacu- 
lations from-my auditors, both of whom were more 
amazed and confounded than they had ever been in 
their lives before, 

Mrs. Tiffe was the first to recover herself. She 
had the family dignity to maintain, and she was 
going to do it, and while she: condemned the Ford- 
ham woman out and out she stood firm by Edith as 
more sinned against than sinning, and said that 


she for.one thought more of her than ever, and that 


every right minded-person would agree with her, of 
eourse. 

Mrs. Noall, who was usually chary of offending 
Mrs. Tiffe, fully agreed with her, and both expressed 
unbounded delight that the lost child had proved to 
be Gertie Westbrooke, whom everybody loved. 

“ And that’s what makes her ill, and why Mrs. 
Schuyler has gone to her. I see—yes, I understand,” 
Mrs. Noall said, and though she had intended stop- 
ping to dinner with Mrs. Piffe she declared that she 
must go at once, and she went, and to my certain 
knowledge made twenty calls before ten o’clock at 
night, and told the story twenty times without vary- 
ing it in the least, 

Of course there was nothing more for me to do 
except to answer the questions of those who canic on 
purpose to inquire if what they had heard was true. 
Never before had I received so many calls within a 
given time as I did during the few days of excite- - 
ment when Schuyler Hill was alive with the story, 
and reminiscences of the Fordhams were brought up 
and comments of various kinds were made according 
to the nature of those who made them. 

I think Mrs. Barton from the Ridge was the most 
disturbed; she had spent the winter in Schuyler 
Hill, and she came to see me early; and stayed three 
hours, and talked the matter over, and wished that 
it had not been made public. 

* At least it might have been a secret as to who 
the husband was. Nobody would ever have dreamed 
that it was someone here. It is too bad to thrust 
that beautiful Miss Westbrooke into the position of 
a carpenter’s daughter. Entire uncertainty with 
sence to her parentage would have been better than 
that.” 

Mrs, Barton was a kind, good woman at heart, but 
very proud and particular about family and blood, 
and I knew she was thinking of Tom, who still 
avowed his intention to marry Gertie or nobody, and 
so I flamed up in Edith’s defence, and said she was 
resolved to have no more concealments, that I had 
suggested to her the propriety of not telling who 
her first husband was, as that was sure to increase 
the talk and wonder. 

“Mrs. Barton,” I continued, “ you ought to have 
seen her then, and heard how piteously she cried as 
she said to me, ‘ No, Ettie, I’ve thought that over, 
and talked it over with Mr. Schuyler, who is willing 
for me to do as I like. To conceal it would look as 
if I was ashamed of Abelard, and I am not. He 
was my husband and I loved him, and Gertie and 
the world shall know who her father was.’ ” 

“ Noble woman!’’ Mrs. Barton exclaimed, crying 
a little herself. ‘I think she is right after all, and 
for one I shall stand by her.” 

Everybody stood by her, though everybody talked 
and wondered, and exclaimed, and sud ienly remem- 
bered that they always thought there was something 
familiar in Mrs. Schuyler’s face and Gertie’s too. 
How anxious they were for news of poor Gertie, lying 
so dangerously ill, and how the daily telegrams sent 
to me were waited for. ‘ 

At last the one word “ Better” flashed along the 
wirea.. Gertie was better, and Edith was perfectly 
happy, and Julia was at Miss Rossiter's, and God- 
frey was there too, with his father, and Miss Ros- 
siter was covering herself with glory and developing 
a phase of character of which no one had ever 
dreamed. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Wine Trave in Hesse Danmstapt.—The 
Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt las resolved to 
set the trade in wine henceforth entirely froe, For 
ten years to come wine merchants and innkeepers 
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are to pay at the rate of two-thirds of the present 
direct tax levied on their licences, after which it is 
intended that this should entirely cease. In all other 
respects, from the Ist of January, the wine trade 
hroughout the Grand Duchy is put precisely on 
he same footing as the trade in bread and meat. 


FACETIA. 


A LADY accounts for changing her maids every 
year by saying that after that. period she finds. they 
become the mistresses of the house. 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD. boy told his mother how to 
make butter: “You just take a long stick with a 
cross at the end of it; then you get a big tub, and 
then you borrow a cow.” 

AN amateur farmer wonders “ why on all this fair 
earth the ground is spread bottom-side up, so that it 
must be turned over with a plough before crops can 
be raised,” 

BOXING. 

Harry: “ Bin Chris’mas-boxing much, Tommy ?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ No such luck; Doctor’s busy, and I bin 
mainly pill-boxing.”— Fun. 

“GENTLEMEN of the jury, if you believe the 
plaintiff, the defendant is up a tree,” said a judge 
the other day who is noted for being a genial 
and hearty gentleman by all who know him, and as 
this short oration doubtless will testify. 

THE difference between having a tooth properly 
drawn by a pfofessional surgeon, and having it 
knocked out miscellaneously by a fall upon the pave- 
nent, is only a slight verbal distinction — one is 
dental, and the other accidental. 

* JoHN,” said a schoolmaster, “ you will soon be a 
man, and will have to do business—what do you 
suppose you will do when you have to write letters, 
unless you learn to spell better?” “Oh, sir, I shall 
put easy words in them,” 

FOGGED! 

Country Servant (on the first appearance of the 
fogs this year): “Oh, ma’am, please, ma’am! the 
chimley is on fire, and James tells me every chimley 
in Lendon is the same!” 

PASSENGERS on one of the river steamers were 
much amused lately by reading the following notice, 
posted in the saloon: “ Lost—a valise containing 
several manuscript sermons in writing, and other 
articles of clothing. Inquire of Rev. J. P.” 

DELICACIES OF THE SEASON, 

Extremely High-Church Lady: “Ob, don’t go 
away, Mr. Busby—we are just going to have Com- 
pline!” 

Mr, Busby: “Many thanks, my dear lady, but I 
couldn’t eat another morsel !”— Punch. 

AMERICAN WELCOME.—‘“ Wiio’s there?” said 
Jenkins, one cold winter night, disturbed in his re- 
pose by some one knocking at the street door. “A 
friend,” was the answer. “ What do you want?” 
“Want to stay here all night.” ‘ Queer taste—stay 
there by all means,” was the benevolent reply. 

A Fast Woman.—There is a woman clerk in the 
Treasury Department of the United States who can 
count 9,000 notes in an hour, and has counted 4,000 
in twenty minutes. This may seem quick work, but 
we know a woman or two in England who could run 
through all those notes, and as many more as she 
could get, in the course of a few minutes.—Fun. 

“TRANSFORMATION SCENE.” 

Good Templar: “Oh,dear no! Don’t mention it! 
I never take anything—I——!”’ 

Fiend (in human shape): “ Nonsense! 
mash time! You’ll take something——”’ 

Templay: ‘ Well, if you put it like that, I'll take 


Chrish- 


MUSIC AT HOME, 

Mistress (who can’t bear Kitchen Music): ‘* Isn’t 
that cook, Mary, singing ‘ The Minstrel Boy’ ?” 

Maid: “ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mistress: “I wish to goodness she'd leave off !” 

Maid: “ Yes, ma’am—so dreadful out of tune one 
can’t join in, ma’am!”—Punch. 

A PAR CRY. 

Betty: “My! whot a foine sermunt Mr. Jones 
preached yesterday! All the women folk was a 
weepin’ and a cryin’ quite beautiful to behold, ’cept 
old Tilda, from Oolstone—she didn’t cry a bit!” 

Sally: “ Of course she didn’t, stoopid. Don’t she 
belong to another parish ?”—Fun. 

NOT TO BE HAD, 

Little Brother: “Isay, what are all those blue 
marks on your arm ?” 

Sister: “Veins, Charlie—blood vessels, you 
know.” 

I. B.: “Oh! come, I say! I’ve seen lots of 
vessels at Portsmouth when pa took methere! I 
know what a vessel is !"—Fun. 

CapPiTaL.—A country correspondent tells us that 
on the installation of a new vicar-the clerk informed 
him that it was the usual custom to give something 
to the poor; whereupon the vicar replied he should 





most certainly give them a largesse. “ Please, sir,” 
remarked the clerk, meekly, “I think they would 
prefer a ‘i‘tle tea.”—Fun, 
A DEAL TOO SHARP, 

Mother (to Son, home for his holidays): 
a pretty tie you have on, Frank !” 

Son: “Yes, pretty fair.” 

Father: “ What did it cost you?” 

Son: “ Twelve shillings and sixpence.” 

Mother; ‘‘ Twelve shillings and sixpence! Why, 
what a profit those people must make!” 
Hoy “Yes, ties usually do pay the dealer.”— 

un. 


“ What 


“ALL THE YEAR ROUND,” 
(A reminiscence of Boxing-day.) 

Sir Gorgy Guasles: “Got'a pain, have-you? Well, 
serve you right! I cannot understand why you and 
the other servants should think it necessary. to. make 
pigs of yourselves on one particular day of the year, 
just because it happens to be the twenty-fifth: of De- 
cember!”* 

The Page: “Oh, sir, please, sir! Christmas makes 
no difference to you, sir. You and her ladship can 
perform that hoperation heyery blessed day of your 
lives, sir !”"—Punch. {A Month's Notice. 


SEES 


THE WORLD IS NOT OLD. 


Wao says that the world is grown old, 
And faded its primeval grace? 

Some beauty of colour og form 
In everything round me I trace. 


This world is.a glorious place: 

How fragrant the flowers’ perfume! 
Just hark to the musical rills! 

How soft on the fruit‘lies the bloom! 


Who says that the world is grown old ? 
Why, evento live is delight! 

A fountain of power and love 
Is life when ’tis looked at aright. 


The world is all smiling to-day, 

The earth, and the sky, and the sea; 
And smiling the faces of friends, 

And one who’s far dearer to me! 


Who says that the world is grown old? 
Tis almost as fresh and as bright, 
Prolific and teeming with life 
As first, at the dawning of light. 


Oh, beautiful world! our earth home! 
All creatures, and ye of my kind! 
What graces and virtues I see 
When scattered the clouds of the mind! 
H. Y. W. 


GEMS. 


Let friendship creep gently to a height. If it 
rushes to it, it may soon run itself out of breath. 
Most men work for the present, a few for the 


future. The wise work for both—for the future in 
the present, and for the present in the future. 

TuHaT man only is truly brave who fears nothing 
so much as committing a mean action, and un- 
dauntedly fulfils his duty, whatever be the dangers 
which impede his way. 

In all evils which admit a remedy impatience 
should be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
attention in complaints which, if properly applied, 
might remove the cause. 

A conTempPT of the sacred rite of marriage not 
only endangers the morality of the individual, but 
strikes at the very foundation of social order and 
domestic happiness. 

Happiness is a perfume which one cannot shed 
over another without a few drops falling on one’s 
self. He that would make others happy must be 
happy himself. 

WE are often infinitely mistaken, and take the 
falsest measures, when we envy the happiness of 
rich and great men. We know not the inward canker 
that eats outall their joy and delight, and makes 
them really much more miserable tian ourselves. 

Tue happiness of our lives depends much on the 
active performance of the duties of our station ; nor 
have we any right to infer that, if they are properly 
discharged, they would be betterif we moved in a 
more exalted sphere. 








Action oF Vio.tet Licut.—M. G. Ruspini says 
that violet light has an extraordinary action on 
animal and vegetable life, Plants cultivated in con- 
servatories made of violet glass grow with remark- 
able rapidity; and cattle kept in stables in which the 
windows are of violet glass increase rapidly in size 
and vigour. He proposes to apply these properties 
to man, and to use windows of violet glass in hospi- 
tals and schools for children, in order to assist the 
development of the children, Hoe suggests that ex- 





periments should be made on a large scale with silk- 
worms, and if the result be favourable, the method 
can be generally used in agriculture and hygiene, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuite Hanps.—The best means to “‘ whiten red 
hands ’’ is to wear a pair of cosmetic gloves thus pre- 
pared: Fresh eggs, 2; oil of sweet almonds, 2 tea. 
spoonfuls ; rose water, 1 0z.; tincture of benzine, 36 
grains. First beat the eggs and oil together, and 
then add the rose-water and tincture. Well daub 
a pair of kid gloves with the mixture on the inside, 
and wear them during the night. 

CuHar.orre Russe.—This is. usually made in a 
scalloped, oval tin monld, three inches in depth, but 
a quart tin pan can do duty ‘for it. Dissolve one 
large tablespoonful of gelatine in two-thirds of a 
tumbler of new milk, boiling it slowly, having first 
wetted the gelatine with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, and soak it ten minutes)\as. this makes it dis- 
solve more readily in the boiling milk, which can be 
heated as the gelatine soaks, Add to it two large 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Beat three eggs 
well, and when the gelatine is melted, and the milk 
cooled enough not to curdle thom, stir in caréfully. 
Add one teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, or lemon ; 
then strain through a sieve. Cut sponge-cake into 
slices half an inch thick, and fit them neatly and 
closely into the dish, covering the bottom of it first. 
Beat up a pint of thick cream with the milk and eggs, 
already prepared, until it ia well frothed. Do it either 
with a whip-churn or egg-beater. Set the mould into 
@ pan filled with pounded ice or salt ; turn in the 
beaten mixture; cover’ it with very thin slices of 
cake. Place another pan over it; set it in a cool 
place for three or four hours, or as much longer as 
you desire, and you will have a delicious dish at a 
cheap rate, 

—_—_—_— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue journals of Venetia announce the death of a 
man 109 years old, at) Montecchio-Maggiore (Vi- 
cenza). He leaves a wife aged ninety-four. 

A vax of twopence a day on all foreigners in 
France is one of the financial expedients on the 
tapis. 

Tae death of the Earl of Norbury is announced. 
He succeeded to the earldom on the murder of his 
father in 1839. : 

Ir is stated that it will require about 60,000,000. 
to replenish the French arsenals, re-arm the forts 
and troops, etc. 

A CHIROPODIST announces on his cards that he 
has “ removed corns from several of the crowned 
heads of Europe.” Funny place for corns. 

Tue executor of the will of the late ex-Duke 
Charles of Brunswick has commissioned the sculp- 
tor Vicenzo Vela, a native of Italy, to execute the 
monument ordered in the will. 

AN admirable atatue of Hercules was discovered 
afew days ago at. Esquiline. It is larger than. life, 
and is intaet, with the exception of the feet and left 
arm, which are broken. 

Tree tons of beads and three hundred pairs of 
handcuffs are part of a very miscellaneous consign- 
ment just shipped in the “ Elizabeth Martin’’ for 
the seat of war in West Africa. 

Tue King of Siam has for ever abolished that 
most ancient of Siamese customs—the prostration 
of the body upon the ground before superiors. Thus 
a little diplomatic difficulty for Europeans has been 
got over, 

Tue quantity of meat received at the Metro- 
politan Meat Market on Monday before Christmas 
was 1,095 tons, this being nearly 100 tons in excess of 
the consignments of any previous day. The ave- 
rage daily weight of ‘the meat and pouitry received 
during the year is 500 tons. 

Tue Emperor of Germany has conferred upon 
Miss Anna Thacker, of Wolverhampton, the war 
medal with ribbon, and theinsignia and diploma of 
this decoration, for services rendered to the sick and 
wounded in the hospital at Cologne. This is in 
addition to the cross already received by Miss 
Thacker. 

Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN has graciously con- 
sented to lend pictures by Wilkie, “The Blindman’s 
Buff,” “‘ The Penny Wedding,’ ‘* The Siege of Sara- 
gossa,” ‘The Guerilla’s Departuro,” “ ‘The Gue- 
rilla’s Return,” * Guerilla’s Council,” and others, in 
all nine pictures, to the Art Instruction Department 
of the London International Exhibition of 1874, 
which will illustrate the career of artists. 

Tu following are the results of the competitions 
in connection with the Royal Academy of Music :— 
Westmoreland Scholarship, Miss Hmma L. Beasley, 
re-elected ; 5!, each (from the Academy funds) to- 
wards the cost of a year’s instruction in the institu- 
tion, awarded to Miss M. A. Williams, Miss Rhoda 
E. Barkley, and Miss Henrica Van Senden; Potter 
Exhibition, Mr. Wa!ter Fitton, elected 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS: 


P. S.—In the usual manner. 

A Surpweicut.—Apply to any scientific bookseller. 
ameter at the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn 

oad. 


Macciz Mar.—Try your chance ; state the case in the 
usual manner ; and the announcement shall duly appear. 

8S. P. 8.—The quotation “Coming events cast their 
shadows before” is by Campbell, aud occurs in his poem 
Lochiel’s Warning- 

Georce.—The name George signifies the earth-worker 
or agriculturist. In this sense it is connected with 
Virgil's poem, called the Georgics from its relation to 
agricultural pursuits. 

Rep, Rep Rosx.—Try violet powder, and in cold weather 
wear always aveil. The symptoms you mention may, 
however, indicate indigestion ; and if so a little medicine 
might be found of material service. 

Jounx.—We certainly could not undertake to solve 

muzzles for our readers. Besides, the work should be 
,onestly your own ; though we are bound to add that five 
shillings seems a small reward for all that intellectual 
exertion, But true genius is ever modest! 

A Conetant Reaper.—It would require careful local in- 
quiry at the several places, London, Glasgow, and Man- 
chester, and even then—as the time is remote—you 
would probably fail to get the information you require. 
There were local secretaries. The fund, we rather think, 
like most public funds, was grossly mismanaged. 

Antiquaky.—Paston Letters, the correspondence of a 
respectable family, 1422-83, giving # picture of social life 
in England, were edited by Sir James Fenn and published 
in five volumes quarto 1787-1823, Their authenticity was 
questioned September, 1865, but was satisfactorily vindi- 
cated by a committee of the Society of Antiquaries in 
May. 1866. Parts of the MS%, were soon after purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum. 


ALcestis.—Edward Oxford, a youth who had been a 
servant in a public-house, discharged two pistols at 
Queen Victcria and Prince Albert as they were proceed- 
ing up Coustitution Hill in an open phaeton from Buck- 
ingham Palace, 10 June, 1840. He stood within a few 
yards from the carriage; but neither Her Majesty nor 
the Prince was injured. Oxford was tried at the Old 
Bailey, 10th July, was adjudged to be insane and sent to 
Bethiehem Hospital. 

R, R.—Paul’s Cross (London), which stood before the 
Cathedral, was a pulpit formed of wood, mounted upon 
steps of stone, and covered with lead, from which the 
most eminent divines were appointed to preach every 
Sunday in the forenoon. To this place the Court, the 
mayor, the aldermen and principal citizens used to resort. 
It was in use as early as 1359, and was appropriated not 
only to preaching but to political and ecclesiastical dis- 
courses, etc. Jane Shore, mistress of Edward IV., was 
brought before this cross in 1483, divested of all her 
splendour, The cross was demolished in 1643 by order of 
the parliament. 

L. S.—At an auction by inch’‘of candle persons continued 
to bid while a small piece of candle was burning, the 
article being knocked down to the person who made the 
last offer before it was extinguished. In excommunication 
by inch of candle the sentence was not passed upon the 
otfender if he repented before the candle burned out. 
Shakespeare (2 Hen, 1V, ii. 4) alludes to the old custom 
practised by the amorous and certainly immensely 

* spooney ” gallant who “ drinks off candles’ ends for flap 
dragons.” On this passage Nares remarks that as a feat 
of gallantry, to swallow a candle’s end formed a more 
formidable and disagreeable flapdragon than any other 
substance, and therefore afforded a stronger testimony of 
zeal for the lady to whose health it was drunk. 


X. X. Q.—To avoid errors in computing and printing 
logarithms and tables of figures, machines t» calculate 
and print have been devised. Pascal, when nineteen 
years of age, invented one about 1650. The construction 
of Mr. C. Babbage’s machine was commenced at the ex- 
pense of the Government in 1821 and continued until 
1833 when the work was suspended after an expenditure 
of above 15,0001. The portion completed is in the museum 
of King’s College, London. In 1857 Messrs. E. and S. 
Scheutz, two Swedish engineers, published in London 
specimen tables, calculated and printed by machinery, 
coustructed between 1837-1843 after a study of the ac- 
count of Mr. Babbage’s machine, Messrs. Schentz 
brought their machine to England in 1854. It was bought 
for 1,000l. by Mr. J. F. Rathbone, an American merchant, 
to be presented t>» Dudley Observatory in his own town, 
Albany. In 1857 Messrs. Schentz were engaged to make 
one for the British Government which is now completed. 





Mr. Wiberg’s machine exhibited at Paris Fe>., 1863, was 
much commended. Tables constructed by means of 
Schentz’s machine and edited by Dr. Farre were pub- 
lished by the Government in 1864. 

E. E. R.—Which is to be preferred, light or dark hair? 
Which, indeed ? We are (on the whole) inclined to sa 
both ; and chacun a son gout, as the French prover 
teaches. The Nut Brown Maid is the title of a very fine 
old song in Bishop Percy’s collection ; and the Roman 
aud the Hebrew beauties were generally brunettes. Still, 
the blondes we think carry the palm, and the majority of 
poets are of that opinion. For whom bindest thou in 
wreaths thy golden hair ? is said of the Roman Pyrrha ; 
and Roman ladies indeed, like modern English beauties, 
indulged largely in certain auriferous fluids. So too did 
the beauties of mediwval Italy. A lock of the exquisite 
hair of Lucrezia Borgis is preserved in a dainty little case 
in the museum at Milan, It was golden, and no wonder 
that it played havoc even with serious and sagacious car- 
dinals. And Adam Ferguson bore around his neck in a 
little locket the hair of Madame de Stael. Still, we repeat 
it is all a matter of opinion ; and we might offend some of 
our esteemed readers by expressing any marke partia- 
lity. Any man of itaste must have often admired both 
blondes and brunettes. Men insensible to feminine fasci- 
nations are usually bad fellows, and generally turn out 
ill. 

Carvers S.—In all strictness there is no such a thing 
as Chance. Nothing happens as apart from causation, and 
nothing without the knowledge, the consent or acquies- 
cence, and the scrutiny, and in some sense the ordination 
of the Personal Deity. According to Hschylus it is the 

rerogative of the gods to inflict suffering ; according to 

orace the saving of his life from the falling of a treeand 
from the savage attack of a-wolf in his Sabine grounds 
rescued him from a false philosophy and ind him to 
acknowledge a merciful interposition; according to 
Shakespeare there’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will. This belief is the noblest 
consolation and the strongest sapport to a man amid 
the struggles and the vicissitudes of his life. Eveu.ma- 
thematically there is a doctrine of chances, and the game 
of Chess is to be explained and calculated by known and 
fixedlaws. Thejshallow sophistry which talks of chances is 
only equalled by the still shallower sophistry which pro- 
fesses belief in a law while denying a personal lawgiver. 
In these days men's fancies are apt to run riot, wholly 
apart from calm and reverent investigation. As aresult 
we have theories (Evolution, Biology, Reigns of Law, 
etc.) which completely rival each other in their excesses 
of fantastic folly. Chance, in this connection, is a con- 
venient word in conversation, but it is not allowable in 
strict reasoning. 





BY MOONLIGHT. 
Oh, melancholy woods! that lift 
Your crownless foreheads to the Night, 
Where, ghostly white, the moonbeams drift, 
And fade beyond the windy height. 
No more the joyous thrill and stir 
Of green tumultuous leaves are heard, 
Nor dimpling laugh, nor glance and whirr 
Of sylvan brook or summer bird. 


I weep, oh, crownless woods! but not 
For your green glory past away— 

For bird and brooklet that forgot 
Dull Autumn, in the arms of May; 

For Nature's tender, wooing voice 
Shall call her darlings beck again, 

And bid the wide green world rejoice 
In glad sunshine and silver rain. 


I mourn for the untimely blight 
Of hopes that faded with the flowers— 
The stricken taith, the lost delight 
That crowned the rosy summer hours ; 
For, sadder than tise fallen leaf 
And all the wintry winds that cry, 
I mourn the friendship bright as brief, 
Born, with the summer flowers, to die! 
E. E.A. B. 


L. V., thirty, 5ft. Sin., dark, and amiable, desires to 
correspond witha lady of education, and means. 

LESSIE, twenty-three, medium height. Respondent 
must be dark, tall; a mechanic preferred. 

KicwarpD, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be about twenty, and 
fond of home and children. 

Mary T., nineteen, tall, pretty, and possessing an income 
of 401. per annum. Respondent must be tall, gentlemanly, 
and between twenty and thirty. 

Laura, nineteen, fair, loving, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, with brown eyes and hair, edu- 
cated, and over twenty, and fond of home, 

Lity, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, complex- 
ion fair, Respondent must be tall, dark; a sailor pre- 
ferred. 

Frep, twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., and dark complexion. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-one; one with some 
knowledge of music preferred. 

Mavpe, eighteen, tall, brunette, and blue eyes, desires 
to correspond with a gentleman, loving, and fond of 
home. 

ANNIE, nineteen, a draper’s assistant, light-brown hair 
and eyes, fair complexion, desires to correspond with a 
gentleman, tall, dark, and possessing a small income. 

SaBRETACHE, 6ft. lin.,a soldier in the lst Dragoons, 
dark, and considered good looking, desi:es to correspond 
ane young lady of good looks and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, 

Lovine Amy, twenty-four, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, and thoroughly domesticated, and 
hasasmall income. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
a sergeant in the 17th Lancers preferred, 

ANNIE AND Lizzig, ‘ Annie,” twenty-five, ‘‘ Lizzie,” 
twenty-four, tall, fair complexion, wish to correspond 
with two respectable young men, who must be tall, dark 
complexion, and seamen in the Royal Navy. 

Lizzix, tall, fair, brown hair, and gray eyes, of a loving 
disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
a older than twenty-five, and a gardener pre- 

erred, 


Jack, thirty, 5ft, 5in., dark hair, considered good look- 





ing, in a good position, desires to correspond with a 
Loudon young lady, who must be tall, a blonde, and not 
over his own age. _ 

Wailtine PassaGe, twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., 2 seaman in 
the Royal Navy, fair complexion, auburn hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be about twenty-one, tall, dark, 
and domesticated. 

Loy«ty Bacwetor, twenty-three, dark, considere? . 
handsome, tall, and possessing a competent income. Re- 
——— must be about nineteen, and a good house- 

eeper. 

Fay, eighteen, a draper’s assistant, with brown. hair, 
light-blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of home. Re. 
spondent must be about the same age and receiving a 
moderate salary. 

Ipa, a pretty brunette,-fascinating, an excellent mu- 
sician, with a loving heart, ires to correspond with a 
hand . well educated ng g an about twenty- 
four or thirty, who will endeavour to make her happy. 

Meta, nineteen, a blonde, idered hand e, at 
accomplished musician, and of a very loving disposition, 
desires to correspond with a haad 6, well-educated 
young gentleman between twenty-four and thirty, who 
will endeavour to make her happy. 

Scornanp, 5ft. 6in., good looking, energetic, affection- 
ate, of business habits, and holding a good situation. Re- 
spondent must be thoroughly domesticated, and about 
the same height, good looking, and must live in or near 
Manchester. 

Boots axp Spurs, twenty-five. 5ft. 10in., fair complex- 
ion, blue eyes, considered g: lookiug, and a troop ser- 
geaut the 18th Hussars, at present at Umballa, India, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty. 
one, who must be fond of dancing, and one with a little 
money preferred. 


ComMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

ALPHONSINE is responded to by—“‘A. Y. S.,". twenty- 
three, tall, fair, good looking, and foud of home, 

R. T. by—* oO 

Sous by—* Florence T.” 

J. W. by—* Allie,” twenty-six, possessing a small in- 
come, and is of a loving disposition. 

WIL1-0'-THe-WisP by—* R. V.,” medium height, of a 
cheerful and loving disposition. 

Surapyet by—* M. F..” who is a dressmaker, and 
thinks she would suit him. . 

Erne: S. by—* W. B.,” a serjeant in the Army, 5th 
Fusiliers, tall, dark, and affectionate. 

Don Cartos by—“ Kitty. H.,” nineteen, dark-brown 
hair and eyes, loving and domesticated. 

Soupier by—“ Lilly,” twenty, auburn hair, aud gray 
eyes. 

a B. by—* Selina,” twenty, fair, pretty, and oc- 
cupying the capacity that he desires. 

fepuer Vv. by—‘‘Ada D.,” pretty, fair, of musical 
tastes, and domesticated. 

Jack by—‘ Jemima L.,” fair, and considered good 
looking. 

Suaneual by— Louise,” dark, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. . 

Aoyes M. by—“ W.H.,” who thinks he answers her 
description. 

Rosa by—‘‘ Jacobus,” thirty, dark, affectionate, and 
fond of home and children. 

Euma by—‘ J. T. R.,” twenty, ina good position, and 
fair complexion. , 

Vicror H, by—‘“ Marian C.,” twenty-three, medium 
height, accomplished, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Dick J. by—** Gertie C.,” dark, pretty, and would make 
a loving wife. 

W. J. C. by—"G. E. B.,” eighteen, medium height, 
dark, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Gus by—“‘N.H.S.,” eighteen, fair, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Sanp Bae Jacx by—“ Jenny,” twenty, 5ft. 2in., good 
figure, brown huir, and gray eyes. 

B. 0. by—** Harriet L.,” pretty, good tempered, and 
domesticated. 

Scuppine Sart Jack by—" Nellie,” twenty. loving, con- 
sidered good looking, dark hair and eyes, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Cuarces B, by—“Clochette,” twenty, inthe same capa- 
city as he desires, aud would make him a loving liccle 
wife. 

Orricers’ Gig by—“‘ Curly Alice,” seventeen, medium 
height, dark hair, hazel eyes, considered good looking, 
very fond of dancing, and is thoroughly domesticated. 

M. A. T. by—‘* X. Y. Z.,” twenty-six, loving disposi- 
tion, considered g»0d looking, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, 

Cosmo anp ALBERT by—“‘ Emily and May,” ages re- 
spectively nineteen and twenty-two, pretty, well edu- 
cated, proficient in music, and th ghly d ticated 
having small incomes of their own. 
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